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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





YANKEE PEDAGOGUES AND DUTCH DAMSELS. 
A LEGEND OF THE CITY OF HUDSON. 





BY J. K. PAULDING. 





Tue city of Hudson furnishes one of those examples of rapid 
growth so common and so peculiar to our country. It goes back 
no farther than 1784, and is said now to contain nearly six 
thousand inhabitants. 


Hudson has a bank, which is a sort of wet-nurse to these little 
towns, giving them too often a precocious growth, which is followed 
by a permanent debility. The town is beautifully situated, and the 
environs of the most picturesque and romantic description. There 
are several pretty country seats in the neighbourhood. Here ends, 
according to the law of nature, the ship navigation of the river; 
but by a law of the legislature, a company has been incorporated 
with a capital of one million of dollars—how easy it is to coin money 
in this way !—to make a canal to New Baltimore ; for what pur- 
pose, only legislative wisdom can explain. There was likewise an 
incorporated company, to build a mud machine for deepening the 
river. But the river is no deeper than it was, and the canal to New 
Baltimore is not made, probably because the million of dollars is 
not forthcoming. One may pay too dear for a canal as well as a 
whistle. That canals are far better than rivers, is not to be doubted; 
but as we get our rivers for nothing, and pay pretty dearly for our 
canals, I would beg leave to represent in behalf of the poor rivers, 
that they are entitled to some little consideration, if it is only on 
the score of coming as free gifts. Hudson is said to be very much 
infested with politicians, a race of men, who, though they have never 
been classed among those who live by their own wits, and the little 
wit of their neighbours, certainly belong to the genus. 

From hence to Albany the Hudson gradually decreases in mag- 
nitude, changing its character of a mighty river for that of a plea- 
sant pastoral stream. The high banks gradually subside into rich 
flats, portentous of Dutchmen, who light on them as certainly as 
do the snipes and plovers. ‘“ Wisely despising,” observes Alder- 
man Janson,* “the barren mountains, which are only made to look 
at, they passed up on the river from Fort Amsterdam, till they 
arrived hereabouts, and here they pitched their tents. ‘Their des- 
cendants still retain possession of the seats of their ancestors, 
though sorely beset by the march of the human mind, and the pro- 
gress of public improvement on one hand, and on the other by in- 
terlopers from the modern Scythia, the cradle of the human race in 
the new world, Connecticut. These last, by their pestilent scholar- 
ship, and mischievous contrivances of patent ploughs, patent thresh- 
ing machines, patent corn-shellers, and patent churns, for the en- 
couragement of domestic industry, have gone near to overset all 
the statutes of St. Nicholas. The honest burghers of Coeymans, 
Coxsackie and New Paltz, still hold out manfully ; but alas! the 
women—the women are prone to backslidings and hankering after 
novelties. 
ticut schoolmaster, with his rosy cheeks and store of scholarship ; 
and even honest yffrow herself chuckles a little amatory Dutch at 


his approach; simpering mightily thereat and stroking down her || 


apron. A goose betrayed—no, I am wrong—a goose once saved the 
capitol of Rome ; and it is to be feared a woman will finally betray 
the citadels of Coeymans, Coxsackie and New Paltz, to the school- 


masters of Connecticut, who circumvent them with outlandish scho- |; : 
| and such trumpery, make a man gallant and adventurous, what will 





* Alderman Nicholas Nicodemus Janson, was the flower of the magis- 
tracy of Coxsackie, and died full of years and honour, on St. Nicholas’ 
day, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven. He was our great-uncle by the mother’s side, and many are the 
happy days we remember to have passed in his honest old Dutch house, 
which, according to custom, has lately been turned into a tavern. 
He was indisputably the greatest scholar of the age, in the opinion of his 
neighbours, who ought to know him best; and compared with divers 
ee authors of the present times, of whom he was wont to say, that he 
urnished one with all the botany, and another with all the geology they 
ever had in their lives. He left behind him twenty-six large volumes 
of manuscripts, which he devised to the writer of this book, as he express- 
ed it, ‘In special token of his affectionate remembrance, considering 
them as by far the most valuable of his possessions.” The rest of the heirs 
never disputed the legacy ; and what is very remarkable, the executors 
paid it over to us with most unaccountable promptitude, while some of the 
unfortunate legatees remain unpaid to this day, These gentlemen will 
he astonished, if not mortified to hear, that we have !ately been offered 
more for these invaluable manuscripts, than all the rest of the worthy 
alderman’s property is worth. But we disduin to sell what was bestowed 
upon us freely ; and it is our intention when we are grown too old to 
travel, to publish the whole twenty-six volumes under the title of “ Re- 
miniscences,” at our own expense, charging the public nothing for the 
insides, and only two dollars a volume for the binding. To the which 
we are vehemently incited by the example of a certain worthy of Cox- 
sackie, who being desirous the public should enjoy the full benefit of a 
famous nostrum of his for the cure of all things, did actually give 
away the said nostrum for nothing, only charging four shillings for the 
bottles. Wherehy all the country was cured, without any expense, and 
the worthy philanthropist got rich with a clear conscience, 


But towns, like children, are very apt to 
grow more in the first few years, than all their lives after. But 


A Dutch damsel can’t, for her heart, resist a Connec- |! 


| Whereupon Douw waked the old judge, and asked his consent on 


| again in atwinkling. Nothing but the last trumpet would rouse the 
| yffrow till morning. 


——— 


| gan to bestir herself accordingly. 
| table-cloths, and towels the good woman mustered out, nor describe 
| the preparations made for the expected wedding. There was a 
| cake baked, as big as Kaatskill mountsin, and mince-pies enough 
| to cover it. 
| sweetmeats enough to kill a whole village. 
| anticipation, and prognostication. A Dutch tailor had constructed 


| of leaf tobacco ; and a York milliner had exercised her skill in the 


| larship. These speculations,” quoth the worthy alderman, “ remind 
me of the mishap of my unfortunate great uncle, Douw Van Wezel, 
who sunk under the star of one of these wandering Homers.” 


since their infancy—I was going to say schoolmates, but at that 
time there was no such thing as a school, so far as I can learn, in 
the neighbourhood, to teach the young varlets to chalk naughty 
words on walls and fences, which is all that learning is good for, 
for aught I see. Douw was no scholar, so there was no danger of 
his getting into the state prison for forgery; but it requires but 
little learning to fall in love. Alida had, however, staid a whole 
winter in York, where she learned to talk crooked English, and 
cock her pretty little pug nose at our good old customs. They 
were the only offspring of their respective parents, whose farms lay 
side by side, squinting plainly at matrimony between the young peo- 
ple. Douw and Alida, went to church together every Sunday ; 
wandered into the churchyard, where Alida read the epitaphs for 
him ; and it was the talk of every body that it would certainly be 
amatch. Douw was a handsome fellow for a Dutchman, though 
he lacked that effeminate ruddiness which seduces poor ignorant 
women. He had a stout frame, a bluish complexion, strait black 
hair, eyes of the colour of indigo, and as honest a pair of old- 
fashioned mahogany bannister legs, as you would wish to see under 
aman. It was worth while to make good legs then, when every 
man wore breeches, and some of the women too, if report is to be 
| credited. Alida was the prettiest little Dutch damsel that ever had 
her stocking filled with cake on newyear’s eve, by the blessed St. 
Nicholas. I will not describe her, lest my readers should all fall 
in love with her, or at all events weep themselves into Saratoga 
fountains, when they come to hear of the disastrous fate of poor 
Douw, whose destiny it was—but let us have no anticipations ; 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

It was newyear’s eve, and Douw was invited to see out the old 


under the special patronage of St. Nicholas, to whom whoever fails 
in due honour and allegiance, this be his fate: never to sip the 
dew from the lips of ihe lass he loveth best on newyear’s eve, or 


Douw, and little Alida Vander Speigle, had been playmates | 


year at Judge Vander Speigle’s, in the honest old Dutch way, | 


|| and the day appointed. But, alas! I wonder no one has yet had the 
|| Sagacity to observe, and proclaim to the world, that all things in 
|| this life are uncertain, and that the anticipations of youth are often’ 
disappointed. 

Just three weeks before the wedding, there appeared in the vil- 
lage of Coxsackie a young fellow, dressed in a three-cornered 
cocked hat, a queue at least a yard long hanging from under it, 
tied up in an eel-skin, a spruce blue coat, not much the worse for 
wear, a red waistcoat, corduroy breeches, handsome cotton stock- 


|| ings with a pair of good legs in them, and pumps with silver buckles. 


His arrival was like the shock of an earthquake, he being the first 
stranger that had appeared within the memory of man. He was 
of a goodly height, well shaped, and had a pair of rosy cheeks, 
which no Dutch damsel ever could resist, for to say the truth, our 
| Dutch lads are apt to be a little dusky in the epidermis. 

He gave out that he was come to set up a school, and teach the 
little chubby Dutch boys and girls English. The men set their 
faces against this monstrous innovation! but the women! the 
women! they always will run after novelty, and they ran after the 
schoolmaster, his red cheeks and his red waistcoat. Yffrow Van- 
der Speigle contested the empire of the world within doors, with 
his honour the judge, and bore a divided reign. She was smitten 
with a desire to become a blue stocking herself, or at least that her 
| daughter should. The yffrowwas the bell-weather of fashion in the 
| village ; of course, many other yffrows followed her example, and 
in a little time the lucky schoolmaster was surrounded by half the 
grown-up damsels of Coxsackie. 

Alida soon became distinguished as his favourite scholar; she 
was the prettiest, the richest girl in the school—and she could talk 
English, which the others were only just learning. He tanght her 
to read poetry—he taught her to talk with her eyes—to write love- 
letters—and at last to love. Douw was a lost man the moment the 
schoolmaster came into the village. He first got the blind side of 
the daughter, and then of the yffrow—but he found it rather a hard 
matter to get the blind side of the judge, who had heard from his 
brother in Albany, what pranks these Connecticut boys were play- 
ing there. He discouraged the schoolmaster, and he encouraged 











| newyear’s morn; never to taste of hot-spiced Santa Cruz; and 
never to know the delights of mince-pies and sausages, swimming 
in the sauce of honest mirth and homefelt jollity. St. Nicholas! 
thrice jolly St. Nicholas ! Bacchus of Christian Dutchmen, king of | 
good fellows, patron of holiday fare, inspirer of simple frolic and | 
unsophisticated happiness, saint of all saints that deck the glorious 
calendar! thou that first awakenest the hopes of the prattling infant ; | 
dawnest anticipated happiness on the schoolboy ; and brightenest 
the wintry hours of manhood, if I forget thee whatever betide, or 
whatever fantastic, heartless follies may usurp the place of thy sim- | 
| ple celebration, may I lose with the recollection of past pleasures, 
| the anticipations of pleasure to come, yawn at a tea-party, petrify 
at a soiree, and perish, finally overwhelmed, in a deluge of whip | 
| syllabub and floating island! Thrice, and three times thrice, jolly | 
St. Nicholas! on this, the first day of the new year 1826, with an 
| honest reverence and a full bumper of cherry bounce, I salute thee! 
Io St. Nicholas ! Esto perpetua ! 

There were glorious doings at the judge’s among the young 
folks, and the old ones too, for that matter, till one or two, or per- 
haps three in the morning, when the visiters got into their sleighs 
and skirred away home, leaving Douw and the fair Alida alone— 
or as good as alone, for the judge and the yffrow were as sound as 
achurch, in the two chimney-corners. If wine and French liqueurs, 





not hot-spiced Santa Cruz achieve? Douw was certainly a little 
flustered ; perhaps it might be predicated of him that he was, as it 
were, a little tipsey. Certain it is, he waxed brave as a Dutch 
lion. I’ll not swear but that he put his arm round her waist, and 
kissed the little Dutch girl—but I will swear positively, that before 
the parties knew whether they were standing on their heads or 
feet, they had exchanged vows, and become irrevocably engaged. 


the spot. ‘Yaw, yaw,” yawned the judge, and fell fast asleep 


In the morning, the good yffrow was let into the affair, and be- 
I cannot count the sheets, and 


There were cakes of a hundred nameless names, and 
All was preparation, 


Douw a suit of snuff colour, that made him look like a great roll 


composition of a wedding-dress for Alida, that made the hair of the 





Douw to press his suit, which Alida had put off, and put off, from 
time to time. She was sick—and not ready—and indifferent—and 
sometimes as cross as a little d——. Douw smoked his pipe harder 
than ever at her—but she resisted like a heroine. 

In those times of cheap simplicity, it was the custom of the 
country for the schoolmaster to board alternately with the parents 
of his scholars, a week or a fortnight at a time, and it is recorded 
of these learned Thebans, that they always staid longest where 
there was a pretty daughter, and plenty of pies and sweetmeats 
The time at last came round, when it was the schoolmaster’s turn to 
sojourn with Judge Vander Speigle the allotted fortnight, sorely to 
the gloomy forebodements of Douw, who began to have a strong 
suspicion of the cause of Alida’s coldness. The schoolmaster knew 
which side his bread was buttered, and laid close siege to the 
yffrow, by praising her good things, exalting her consequence, and 
depressing that of her neighbours. Nor did he neglect the daughter, 
whom he plied with poetry, melting looks, significant squeezes, and 
all that—although all that was quite unnecessary, for she was ready 
to run away with him at any time. But this did not suit our Homer ; 





he might be divorced from the acres, if he married without the con- 
sent of the judge. He, however, continued to administer fuel to 
the flame, and never missed abusing poor Douw to his face, without 
the latter being the wiser for it, he not understanding a word of 
English. 

By degrees he opened the matter to the yflrow, who liked it 
exceedingly, for she was, as we said before, inclined to the myste- 
ries of blue stockingism, and was half in love with his red waist- 
coat and red cheeks. Finally, she told him, in a significant way, 
that as there were two to one in his favour, and the old judge 
would, she knew, never consent to the marriage while he could 
help it, the best thing he could do was to go and get married as 
soon as possible, and she would bear them out. ‘Chat very night 
Douw became a disconsolate widower, although, poor fellow! he 
did not know of it till the next morning. The judge stormed and 
swore, and the yffrow talked, till at length he allowed them to come 
and live in the house, but with the proviso that they were never to 
speak to him, nor he to them. A little grandson, in process of time, 
healed all these internal divisions. They christened him Adrian 
Vander Speigle, after his grandfather ; and when it came to pass 
that the old patriarch died, the estate passed from the Vander 
Speigles to the Longfellows, after the manner of men. 

Poor Douw grew melancholy, and pondered sometimes whether 
he should not bring his action for breach of promise, fly the country 
forever, turn Methodist, or marry under the nose of the faithless 
Alida, “on purpose to spite her.” He finally decided on the latter, 
married a little Dutch brunette from Kinderhook, and prospered 











gitls of Coeymans and Coxsackie stand on end. All! was ready, 





mightily in posterity, as did also his neighbour, Philo Longfellow. 
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But it was observed, that the little Van Wezels and the little Long- 
fellows never met without fighting ; and that as they grew up, this 
hostility gathered additional bitterness. In process of time, the 
village became divided into two factions, which gradually spread || 
wherever the Yankees and the Dutch mixed together ; and finally, 
like the feuds of the Guelphus and Ghibelines, divided the land for 
almost a hundred miles around. 


| 


THE PERFECTION OF REASON. 
“ Law is the perfection of reason,” saith the law maxim. “ As 
the law now stands,” says Mr. Baron Bolland, in his charge to the || 
jury the other day, in that famous trial yeleped Dicas vs. Onwhyn— | 
‘“‘as the law now stands, any party, whether newsvender, coflee- 
house-keeper, or any other sort of publisher, is bound to know 
whether the publication he puts forth contains libels or not, as he is 
equally liable with the author ; and if he puts forth a libel, he must 
take the consequences.”’ This then is the law; and, being the law, 
it is also the perfection of reason. Let us see how it would work in 
this matter of newspaper vending; and, first, as regards that “ sort 
of publisher” called a newsman. 
Every morning, at six o’clock, there are printed in London some 
thirty or forty thousand morning papers, each containing a mass of 
compact letter-press, measuring six feet by three feet eight inches— 
an immense | 
e folio of four pages, a map of busy life, 
Its fiuctuations and its vast concerns. 

The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage ; 
News from all nations, revolutions, wars ; 
Reason’s perfection in the courts of law ; 
Captions and suicides ; mirth, madness, wo ; 
Houses of ashes, and the fal! of stocks ; 
Births, marriages, and deaths.” 

And these thirty or forty thousand broad sheets, thus multifari- || 
ously filled, are distributed to the public by newsmen—or newsvend- 
ers, assthey are sometimes called. Now, a newsman is not a news- 
paper proprietor—nor has he any thing whatever to do with the get- 
ting up or printing of the newspapers; but he is a person who 
obtains a hard-earned living by purchasing the newspapers by the 
quire, at the wholesale price, and retailing them again at sevenpence 
each—thereby clearing a profit of one penny and a fraction upon 
each paper he can contrive to sell by trotting some fifteen or twenty 
miles about the town every morning, and in all sorts of weather, 
upon his own proper feet. 

There are between four and five hundred of these trotting news- || 
men, and from five to seven o’clock every morning the newspaper- 
offices are literally besieged by them, each elbowing and jostling in 
the melee, and clamouring for his papers, in order that he may be 
able to deliver them to his customers before breakfast; for if he did 
not, they would be his customers no longer—everybody, from the 
peer to the penny cofiee-shop keeper, insisting upon having the 
newspaper on his breakfast-table. Well, the poor struggling news- || 
man, by dint of great labour of legs, arms, and voice, has at length || 
procured, from the six different offices, the quantity of papers which 
he hopes to sell; and willingly would he scamper away to deliver || 
them to his impatient customers ;—but what says the law?—what 
says the Perfection of Reason? It says thus: 

“Wait awhile, my man !—That bundle of three or four hundred | 
wet papers which you have under your arm, may contain a libel |) 
upon John Noakes, or Tom Styles; and if they do, and you distri- |, 
bute them, the suid John Noakes and Tom Styles will be entitled 
to recover damages from you; and though none but a profound law- |! 
yer can determine what a libel is, and the profoundest among them 
do oftentimes differ thereupon, yet are you—a poor, hard-working, || 
trot-about newsman—bound to know a libel when you see it, and to 
abstain from the publication thereof; otherwise, as aforesaid, you I 
will be liable to an action for damages.” 

“Well but, my dear sir,” cries the astonished newsman, “if I || 
don’t deliver all these here papers all round about the town within 
the next hour or two, I shall lose all manner of customers ; members 
of parliament who are waiting to see what.they said last night; 
merchants who want to see whether their ships are safe, and what’s 
doing in the foreign markets ; fundholders who want to see what's 
dving on the Stock Exchange; all manner of ladies and gentlemen 
who want to know all about every thing; and secretaries of state 
who want to know whether the emperors and kings on t’other side || 
the water are getting up any ‘secret treaties’ against us. These are 
my customers ; and if I don’t take their newspapers to them directly, 
they will change their newsman, and I shall lose my custom—and, 
losing my custom, I lose my bread, and my wife and children must 
starve or go to the workhouse. And, besides, I know nothing of 
John Noakes or Tom Styles—I never heard of ’em in all my life; 
and if, as you say, the lawyers themselves can’t agree about what 
is a libel, how can I be expected to know it ?” 

‘No matter,”’ says the law—“you are bound to find it out ; other- i 
wise, as aforesaid, you will be liable to action for damages; in the }; 
which, if you be cast, and cannot pay, you will inevitably go to || 
quod—any thing in the said papers contained to the contrary thereof |! 
notwithstanding.” 

Only imagine three or four hundred breathless, half-demolished, 
mud-bespattered newsmen, thus awfully forewarned, and in the dim 
twilight of these winter mornings, ensconcing themselves beneath || 
doorways and under bulkheads, unfolding their wet papers—so wet || 
that they will scarcely bear the handling; and with outstretched 
arms and anxious eyes poring into their closely packed columns, of 
matter multiform, for “a libel” upon some obscure vagabond! 
Every paper of the whole forty thousand must be read through— 
for though one paper of any denomination may not contain a libel, 
another of the same denomination may. Though the said forty 
thousand papers contain many millions—nay, billions—trillions and 
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quadrillions of words, the words must all be read carefully, for a 


libel may be comprised in half a dozen words, or even less. 

Now the quickest reader, reading with all his might, cannot read 
one of our modern broad sheets through attentively in less than 
two hours; and the newsman who has purchased one quire of 
twenty-seven papers only, would thus be occupied fifty-four hours, 
or two days, two nights and six hours in the perusal of them, before 


| when it made its appearance before the public! But there are few | 


| man who lends a newspaper out of his pocket to a friend-—all these 
| man’s three weeks’ search is concluded, heaven only knows how | 


| disarrangement, and holding back of their accustomed daily intelli- 


| the extent of a farthing, we do not pretend to say; neither will we 


| altogether to discredit the existence of what they are ungallantly | 


| there having actually existed at least one woman, (not born dumb,) | 


| procureur-civil of Versailles, was one day chatting at her own house, | 
| in the midst of a large assembly: she happened, in the course of | 


| business that would not permit the incumbrance of a retinue, stop- } 
' 


| my compliments, and request him to tel! me what o’clock it is.”’ 


| temper returned his respects, with the assurance that as soon as he 


| peculiar characteristic of the army, advanced toward the table where 
| they were seated, and presented the watch. “Gentlemen,” said he, 


| day’s morning papers would be delivered to the public on the fore- 
| noon of the following Wednesday, and so on through the week; 
; each ‘‘news’’paper being well thumbed in [the third day of its age, | 





newsmen who do not need more than one quire for the supply of | 
their customers ; the average perhaps is about six quires; and in that 
case the ‘‘news’’papers could not be placed on the breakfast-table 
of the public before they had attained the very venerable age of three 
weeks! And again, if the newsman, in his wisdom, or his ignorance, 
fancied he had discovered that which by pettifogging ingenuity might 
be construed into a libel on some John Noakes or Tom Styles, why 
the newspapers containing it would not be delivered at all—even 
though they might also contain mighty events involving the happi- 
ness or misery of half the world! 

But this is not all; for there are the other “sorts of publishers” — 
the librarians, the club-house stewards, the hotel, tavern, coffee- 
house keepers, the post-office clerks, the coachmen and guards of 
the mail-coaches, the postmen and carriers—nay, even the gentle- 


must take care that the newspapers they lay on their tables, or for- 
ward, or deliver, or lend, contain no libel ; or otherwise, as afore- | 
said, they will each and all be liable to actions for damages ; for so | 
says the law—and the law is the perfection of reason; and as these | 

' 





sorts of publishers cannot commence their search before the news- 


old the “ news’’papers may be when they reach those who have 


ordered them! 
What Messieurs and Mesdames, the public, might think of all this 


gence, lest the character of one John Noakes should be injured to 


presume to surmise what effect it might have on the affairs of Europe 
in general; we only know that “the law allows it, and the court 
awards it;’’ it is according to law, and law is the perfection of 
reason !—London Herald. 


A SILENT WOMAN. 
There are in the world individuals so uncharitably disposed, as | 





pleased to term the phenomenon, at the head of our paragraph. 
Byron has compared a silent lady to a prodigy, only to be dreamt 
of in a poet’s philosophy, videlicet, “silent thunder’’—but, luckily 
for the fair sex, poetry is not argument: and the instance in prose 
we are about to quote speaks highly in favour of the possibility of | 





who could hold her tongue for some purpose. The story is related |} 
by Madame Campan, the governess to the sister and daughter-in- | 
law of Napoleon, first consul, and is to the found in her “ Journal || 


Anecdotique.” And here it is:—‘‘ Madame Regnier, the wife of the | 


the conversation, to let fall some foolish observation or other, out | 
of its place, it is true, but of no sort of consequence. Her husband | 
rated her soundly before all the company, and told her to hold her | 
tongue, for she was a simpleton; [taisez vous, Madame, vous étes | 
une sotte.]’’ She lived éwenty or thirty years after this, and never 
spoke a single word from that time: not even to her husband or 
children. A concerted theft was committed beneath her very eyes, | 
attempts were made to take her by surprise, but it was found im- | 
possible to draw a word from her. When she gave her consent to | 
the marriage of her children, she would nod her head and sign the | 
contract. Never was such extreme tenacity witnessed in this world. 
She never once opened her mouth; her self-love had been wounded, 
and she never forgave the affront; her dose of it must have been a 
strong one.’’—Twenty or thirty years! Ponder on this, ye traducers 
of the fair, and own that a woman may “for a consideration,” be 
“silent,” though “not dumb.’’— Albion. 





IRISH SPECTACLES, 
The late General B. going post to Ireland on some extraordinary 





HI 
ped to dine at the inn on the Chester road, and ordered a pair of | 
ducks, which he saw ready at the kitchen fire, up to his table. The 

general’s desire had been just complied with, when some country | 
bucks came in, hungry as hawks, after the morning’s sport. They | 
eagerly inquired what could be had to eat. Like a true Boniface, 
the landlord enumerated what he had not, to apologize for what he 
had; and among other things, mentioned the ducks, which had 
been only a moment before served up for the Irish gentleman’s din- 
ner. “Irish jontlemon?” gibingly exclaimed one of the group— 
“T ll lay fifty to the five that the fellow don’t know B from a bull’s 
foot. Here, waiter, take my watch up to the jontlemon, presenting 


s 





! 


The general heard the message, took the watch, and with ‘great 








had dined he would endeavour to satisfy their inquiry. The bucks 
chuckled at the embarrassment which they imagined the ignorant 
Irishman was led into, sat down to regale themselves on whatever 
they could get; but their jollity was presently disturbed by the en- 
trance of a military figure, who, with that politeness which is the 


“‘T wish to know its owner, as, from a message sent to me a little 
whife ago, I presume he is short-sighted, and have brought him a 
pair of spectacles,” pointing to a pair of pistols under his arm, “to 
| remedy the defect.” The joke was gone—the bucks were silent. 
| The general deliberately put the watch in his fob, with a declaration 
| that secured it to him forever. “Gentlemen, I am sorry for intru- 
| ding, as I find the owner is not among you: whenever he claims it 

he shall have it, but never without a trial of the spectacles.””-— Sun. 


ANECDOTE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Shelley had a pleasure in making paper-boats, and floating them 
on the water. -The New Monthly has the following curious anec- 
| dote on the subject:—So long as his paper lasted, he remained 
| riveted to the spot, fascinated by this peculiar amusement: all waste 
| paper was rapidly consumed; then the covers of letters; next, let- 





he could distribute them among his customers; that is to say, Mon- 








' ters of little value; the most precious contributions of the most 








esteemed correspondents, although eyed wistfully many times, and 
often returned to the pocket, were sure to be sent at last in pursuit 
of the former squadrons. Of the portable volumes which were the 
companions of his rambles, and he seldom went out without a book, 
the fiy-leaves were commonly wanting—he had applied them as 
our ancestor Noah applied Gopher wood; but learning was so 
sacred in his eyes, that he never trespassed further upon the inte- 
grity of the copy: the work itself was always respected. It has 
been said that he once found himself on the north bank of the Ser- 
pentine river, without the materials for indulging those inclinations 
which the sight of water invariably inspired, for he had exhausted 
his supplies on the round pond in Kensington Gardens. Not asin- 
gle scrap of paper could be found, save only a bank post bill for 
fifty pounds: he hesitated long, but yielded at last; he twisted it 
into a boat with the extreme refinement of his skill, and committed 
it with the utmost dexterity to fortune—watching its progress, if 
possible, with a still more intense anxiety than usual. Fortune 
often favours those who frankly and fully trust her; the north-east 
wind gently wafted the costly skiff to the south bank, where, dur- 
ing the latter part of the voyage, the venturous owner had waited 
its arrival with patient solicitude.—-Literary Gazette. 


THE MOTHERS OF WASHINGTON AND BYRON. 


“ A good boy generally makes a good man,” said the mother of 
Washington; “ George was always a good boy.” Here we see one 
great searet of his greatness. George Washington had a mother 
who made him a good boy, and instilled into his heart those princi- 
ples which raised him to be the benefactor of his country, and one 
of the brightest ornaments of the world. The mother of Washing- 
ton is entitled to a nation’s gratitude. She taught her boy the prin- 
ciples of obedience and moral courage and virtue. She in a great 
measure formed the character of the hero and the statesman. It was 
by her own fireside that she taught her playful boy to govern him- 
self, and thus was he prepared for the brilliant career of usefulness 
which he afterwards pursued. We are indebted to God for the gift 
of Washington; but we are no less indebted to him for the gift of his 
inestimable mother. Had she been a weak and indulgent and un- 
faithful parent, the unchecked energies of Washington might have 
elevated him to the throne ofa tyrant, or youthful disobedience might 
have prepared the way for a life of crime and a dishonoured grave. 

Byron had a mother just the reverse of lady Washington; and 
the character of the mother was transferred to the son. We cannot 
wonder, then, at his character and conduct, for we see them to be 
the almost necessary consequence of the education he received and 
the scenes he witnessed in his mother's parlour. She would, at one 
time, allow him to disobey with impunity; again, she would fly into 
a rage and beat him. She thus taught him to defy authority, human 
and divine; to indulge without restraint in sin; to give himself up 
to the power of every maddening passion. It was the mother of 
Byron who laid the foundation of his pre-eminence in guilt. She 
taught him to plunge into that sea of profligacy and wretchedness 
upon whose agitated waves he was tossed for life. If the crimes of 
the poet deserve the execration of the world, the world cannot forget 
that it was the mother who fostered in his youthful heart those pas- 
sions which made the son a curse to his fellow-men. Had Byron 
and Washington exchanged cradles during the first month of their 
infancy, it is very certain that their characters would have been en- 
tirely changed; and it is by no means improbable that Washington 
might have been the licentious profligate, and Byron the exemplar 
of virtue and the benefactor of nations.—Addott. 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 


There is a wonderful vigour in popular fallacy. When the world has 
once got hold of a lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of 
the world. You beat it about the head till it seems to have given 
up the ghost; and lo! the next day it is as healthy as ever again. 
The best example of the vitality of a fine saying, which has the ad- 
vantage of being a fallacy, is in the overhacknied piece of nonsense 
attributed to Archimedes, viz: “ that he could move the earth, if he 
had any place at a distance from it to fix a prop for his lever.’’ Your 
excellency knows that this is one of the standard allusions, one of 
the necessary stock in trade for all orators, poets and newspaper 
writers ; and persons, whenever they meet with it, take Archimedes 
for an extraordinary great man, and cry, “Lord, how wonderful !” 
Now, if Archimedes had found his place, his prop and his lever, and 
if he could have moved with the swiftness of a cannen ball, four 
hundred and eighty miles every hour, it would have taken him just 
44,963,540,000,000 years to have raised the earth one inch. And yet 
people will go on quoting absurdity as gospel—wondering at the wis- 
dom of Archimedes.—Edward L. Bulwer. 


GUNPOWDER. 


This article has produced a great deal of pain, and put thousands 
out of it. The Wheeling Times records a novel use of this deadly 
grain, which is really worth some attention. An individual of that 
town, while desperate under the toothe-ache, resolved on the sum- 
mary method of blowing up his refractory grinder. It was an 
immense masticator, having an excavation equal in extent to the 
cavity of a gun barrel. With the assistance of his helpmate, he 
dried out the cavity, filled it with gunpowder, pounded in a wad of 
cotton, and with a red-hot knitting-needle, set fire to the mine, when 
a most tremendous explosion took place. The jaw bone was rent 
in twain, the offending tooth demolished, and with it the three others, 
against which there was no cause of complaint. The podr man 
found himself prostrated on the floor, minus four teeth, besides having 
his face very much burnt. Those disposed to try the remedy, have 
the evidence of this case at least, that itwill prove effectual.— Star. 


PAINTERS’ MISERIES. 


Requesting a lady who is the bearer of a squint, to oblige you for 
a moment by looking at you, in order to catch a peculiar expression, 
when she, half surprised half angry, wondering at your stupidity, 
exclaims, “Why indeed, sir, I have been looking at you this half- 
hour.” Hearing a person say, “ Well, to be sure, if it wasn’t for the 
face, I should think that was meant for Miss E.”"—it being intended 
for that identical person. Painting an old gentleman, who for the 
first hour grins and chuckles you out of all patience, and then, by 
way of making amends, falls asleep the second. 
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EFFECT OF OIL ON WATER. 


The following is a secret worth knowing:—In rough weather 
they (the fishermen of the Bosphorous) spread a few drops of oil on 
the surface, which permits them to see clearly to a great depth. . I 
was aware that oil would calm the surface of the sea; but until re- 
cently I did not know that it rendered objects more distinct beneath 
the surface. A trinket of some value had been dropped out of one 
of the upper windows of our palace into the Bosphorus; which, at 
this place, was ten or twelve feet deep. It was so small, that drag- 
ging for it would have been perfectly useless, and it was accordingly 
given up for lost, when one of the servants proposed to drop a little 
oil on the surface. This was acceded to, with, however, but faint 
hopes of success. To our astonishment, the trinket immediately 
appeared in sight, and was eventually recovered.— Dr. Dekay. 


CAMP-MEETING ANECDOTE. 


At a camp-meeting, a number of females continued standing on | 
the benches, notwithstanding frequent hints from the ministers to | 
sitdown. A reverend old gentleman, noted for his good humour, 
arose and said—‘“‘I think if those ladies standing on the benches 
knew that they had holes in their stockings, they would sit down.” | 
This address had the desired effect—there was an immediate sink- 
ing into seats. A young minister standing behind him, and blushing 
to the temples, said, “‘O, brother, how could you say that?” “Say 
that,”’ replied the old gentleman, “it is a fact—if they hadn’t holes 
in their stockings, I'd like to know how they could get them on?” 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Harpers have lately issued an entertaining collection of 
* Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott,’”’ written by the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Prefixed to the volume is a sketch, exceedingly well done, of Mr. 
Hogg’s life and literary career. The shepherd, like most of his 
brother labourers in the literary vineyard, is not overstocked “ with 
the gear of the world,” and the book is therefore published for his 
exclusive benefit, under the direction of an American friend. By the 
by, the April number of the American Monthly Magazine, con- 
tains an admirable account of a visit to Yarrow, in which “ the 
worthy, vain, and gifted bard,” is drawn with great spirit. 

We are indebted to Key and Biddle, of Philadelphia, for a sub- 
stantial and well-printed ectavo volume, containing the celebrated 
speeches of Chatham, Burke and Erskine, to which is added the | 
argument of Mr. Mackintosh, in the case of Peltier, selected by a | 
member of the Philadelphia bar. 

The same publishers have also issued “ Aids to Mental Develop- 
ment, or Hints to Parents ;” being a system of mental and moral 
instruction, exemplified in conversations between a mother and her | 
children. The work is evidently the production of one well acquaint- 
ed with the principles of education. 

The “‘ Elements of Mechanics, comprehending Statics and Dyna- 
mics, with a copious collection of Mechanical Problems,” is the title 
of another valuable work, intended for the use of schools and uni- | 
versities, just from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard, of Phila- 
delphia. 

We have recently read, with both pleasure and profit, a “ Journal | 
of a Residence in Scotland, and tour through England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy;” compiled from the manuscript | 
of the late Henry B. McLellan. We have seldom met with any | 
thing more chaste and impressive than the fugitive productions of | 
the young and lamented author under consideration. The work is | 
published by Allen and Ticknor, of Boston. 

Another candidate for Parnassian honours has just put forth “A | 
Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, moral, religious, semtimental and | 
amusing,” comprised in a neatly-printed volume of one hundred and 
fifty-six pages, from the press of J. Crissy, Philadelphia. We know 
nothing of the author, except so far as the title-page informs us, | 
which is merely that his name is H. S. Gibson; and he tells us, in | 
a short but quaint preface, that independent of this collection, “he 
has a surplus balance on hand—enough to form a similar volume, 
exclusive of a pet production, comprising about one hundred pages, 
entitled, the ‘ Vision of War.’”’ Mr. Gibson's versification is gene- 
rally more smooth than brilliant; but occasionally sparkles with 
genius and originality, often intermingled with a dash of eccentricity 
that reminds us of M’Donald Clark, especially in his lighter pieces. 
For instance— F 

“Those sunny days of youth once shed 
Their light across my path of life, 
Now Mary and my hopes are dead, 
* Soph’s’ married— Rose’ is Sulbey’s wife.” 











Again— 
“ She'll dream of you that very night, 
ext morning, if her pa’s away, 
And her mamma is out of sight, 
You'll say what thrice you meant to say. 

His graver pieces contain good sense and correct moral feeling, 
harmoniously expressed. Want of room, however, will preclude 
the selection of specimens. 

If Mr. Gibson be a young poet, it depends on himself to become a 
successful one; for what can not be achieved by genius, youth, am- 
bition and perseverance combined? If he is not already favourably 
known to fame, he has only to woo to secure her smile. His faults 
are the result of carelessness. 

The Harpers will publish, in the course of a few days, a pair of 
delightful duodecimos, entitled the “ Adantic Club-book,” containing 
selections from the writings of a host of authors, well known, and 
highly appreciated by the American public. The work is com- 
posed of short, graceful, and piquant sketches in prose and verse, 
and we cannot conceive of more agreeable companions for all so- 
Jjourners at the Springs, and other fashionable watering-places—for 
all travellers in steamboats, and railroad cars—for “all who go down 
to the sea in ships”—for belle, or for beau—for grave, or for gay— 
or, in short, for those who read at all, than these well-printed and 
charming volumes. 

The English critics have spoken in the highest terms of Miss Edge- 
worth’s new novel of “Helen: a tale,” recently republished by the 
Harpere.—‘‘ Maria Edgworth,” says the Literary Gazette, ‘“‘has so 











long ceased to wave her magic wand, or to let her voice be heard in 











the regions of fiction, that we imagined she had destroyed her rod, 


like Prospero, and obstinately determined to be silent. All at once, 
when we least expected it, she has cast her spells abroad; and the 
result is, we are as much under her influence as ever. The Quar- 
terly Review has called her the most accomplished of living novel- 
ists; in this commendation we all but concur. She has not so much 
vigour as some we could name, nor such electric bursts of feeling as 
others; but in the gradual and full development of character, and in 
the unities and proprieties of action and narrative, she is unequalled. 
She cannot be judged of by bits; and in this she resembles Richard- 
son. We cannot turn to a brilliant passage, and say, ‘Behold a 
sample of all.’ It is one of her chief beauties, that she commands 
life-blood to flow through every member of her narrative, and diffuses 
her feeling and her fancy everywhere. Brighter sallies of genius, 
and more consummate handling may be pointed out in pages and in 
chapters of even living novelists; but in the bulk she excels; and it 
is by this she will be and is judged. We consider this a proof of her 
skill; she seems to have no wish to make a vivid impression by 
dealing out sparkling, striking sentences: she goes meekly and qui- 
etly to work; secures our attention by the perfect truth and inimita- 
ble ease of her delineations; and we are not aware, till we try to lay 
down her volumes, that we are on charmed ground, and under the 
spell of an enchantress. 

“We have felt as we have described in reading the work before 
us: it has, however, less action, and abounds move in dramatic and 
dissecting conversations, than any of her earlier compositions. 
“Helen” is a tale of morals and manners, and its object is to press 
on the human heart the honour and advantage of a constant adhe- 
rence to truth. The scene is laid in England, and in our own times; 
the story lies, as most good ones do, in a small compass. Helen, 
an orphan remarkable for beauty, both.of person and mind, is less 
properly the heroine than her friend and school-fellow, Lady Cecilia 
Clarendon : the latter is lively, affectionate, and innocent: but in 
girlish simplicity of soul, she had, when a spinster, engaged in a 
sort of Phillis-and-Corydon correspondence, by Jetter, with a cer- 
tain Colonel D’Aubigny, and when General Clarendon wooed and 
won her, she had not fortitude sufficient tu inform him of this, but 
satisfied her own heart by assuring him—what was perfectly trae— 
that she had never sincerely loved any one but himself. All this 
passes off well till Colonel D’ Aubigny dies, and his correspondence 
falls into the hands of those who have no good-will to Cecilia and 
her friend Helen: the letters are shown to a satirist and small wit; 
he says they will make a stir, when well peppered and salted; the 
pepper and salt are administered, and the whole are on the point of 
being published, and the exposure of Cecilia is certain, when she 
prevails on Helen, whose handwriting and style resembled hers, to 
call them her own. This is done, and done reluctantly; Cecilia is 
saved—not so the orphan Helen; the finger of scorn is pointed at 
her in public; in private, her best friends waver; the truth is, how- 
ever, brought to light by the intrepid lover Beauclerc, who chal- 
lenges and wounds the lampooner Churchill; the cloud of calumny 
is cleared away from the heads of Helen and Cecilia; the latter is 
reconciled to her husband, and the former Jed blushing to the altar, 
and all parties unite in the opinion, that much sorrow and wrath 
and misrepresentation might have been warded off by a closer ad- 
herence to truth. 

“Such is the story. The characters, we have said, are numerous ; 
we may add, some of them are admirably drawn. Let the narrative 
flow onward, or stand still, or even turn back, which it sometimes 
does, the characters never halt ; they move on, and the less stir the 
story makes, the more insight we get into human nature. In the 
vindication of the truth, several well-sustained characters appear : 
Helen herself is in the van till the saving of Cecilia persuades her out 
of her propriety; General Clarenden supports it like a soldier, with 
a stern military air; Lady Davenant loves it for its own sake, and 
because she finds that it always answers best; while Miss Claren- 
don, a plain, out-spoken lady from the Welch Mountains, supports 
it in a straight-forward, boisterous way; she calls a spade a spade, 
and lie a lie, after the bow-wow way of Dr. Johnson. On the 
side of what may be called polite fibbing, we must rank Cecilia, 
though she becomes, at last, a convert to the side of truth; the po- 
lished and witty and heartless Churchill; the sarcastic and envious 
Lady Katrine Hawksby, and the scoundrel Lord Beltravers. Among 
the neutrals, we class the enthusiastic and accomplished Beauclerc; 
Aunt Pennant, a kind-hearted Welch lady, and better still, Lady 
Bearcroft. The moral aim of the authoress is shown in full lustre, 
and all who read ‘ Helen, a tale,’ will be convinced of the folly of 
falsehood and the value of truth.” 

There are a number more books—some magazines, pamphlets, 
addresses—engravings, music, etc., which shall be noticed hereafter. 








THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


Tue Kembles stil] have possession of these boards, where they are 
delighting crowded audiences with their glowing personations. The 
greatest praise which can be bestowed upon these fine artists is the 
fact of their continued and unabated attraction, after the eflect of 
novelty had worn off, and merit was left to act upon the minds and 
feelings of beholders, unassisted by any factitious embellishment. 
The Kembles have never tired the American public ; though they have 
so often repeated their favourite characters, and their last represen- 
tations impart as much delight as the first. 








THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


Booth—in a certain line of parts the best tragedian on the Eng- 
lish stage—has an engagement at the Bowery, and is going through 
his round of characters with his usual success. Since the death 
of Kean, Booth is the only genuine representative of Richard ; and 
in Shylock and Sir Giles Overreach, he is unapproached by any 
living actor. We have rarely known a period in this city when there 
existed such varied, yet powerful dramati¢ attractions as are pre- 
sented by our rival theatres. The patronage they both receive, is not 
the least striking evidence of the population and resources of the 
city, and evinces its willingness to bestow its favours upon those so 








ORIGINAL TRIFLES. 





Tuere’s a shrine in her heart—but ‘tis dimlit and cold 
As a monument reared in the vaults of the dead; 
There’s a shrine in her heart—and its tale is untold— 
There's a shrine in her heart—but its image is fled! 


There’s a shrine in her heart—and why are they faded 
The flowers that bedecked it and bloomed as they grew ? 

There's a shrine in her heart—what sorrow has shaded 
The light which the past o’er its loveliness threw ? 


There’s a shrine in her heart-—and why doth she linger 
Around its dim niche like a desolate dove ? 

Alas! its inscription was traced by the finger, 
And carved by the fond hand of lorn-hearted Love. 











Virtue. 
“Save your blushes,” said a distinguished Italian to his young 
relation, whom he ,saw issuing from a place of ill-report; “ you 
should have blushed when you went in.” Vice should excite shame 


| for its own sake, and not for the censure which it may incur from 


others. The virtue of him, who is guarded from temptation only by 
the fear of the world and the probability of detection, is certainly 
fortified by feeble defences. And if such an one has the good for- 
tune, through the various vicissitudes of his life, to preserve the 
blessing of a good conscience, and the jewel of a good name, he 











may well consider that life a series of miracles. 


Youth. 


We were much amused the other day by a little urchin, who 
threw a missile at one of his playmates, through the glaes of a 
greenhouse. Of course, several panes were broken, to the apparent 
astonishment of the delinquent, who said, with great naiveté, that 
“he did not mean to break the glass—he only wanted to hit Tom.” 





Infallibility. 


Homer has been accused of purloining all his beauties from He- 
siod, and Plato condemns him. 

Cicero calls Plato the god of philosophers; Aristophanes charges 
him with impiety, and Porphyry with incontinence. 

Aristotle is accused of ambition, ignorance and vanity, by Cicero 
and Plutarch. 

Seneca and Pliny say that Virgil has no invention; while many 
have regarded Pliny’s history as fabulous. 

Cicero calls Demosthenes the prince of orators; while Eschines 
declares that his language is impure, and that his productions * 
smell of oil. 

Cicero himself has been said by some to possess more art than 
nature—to be aflectedly witty, and unaffectedly laboured and 
artificial. 

In modern times, Johnson has taken up the cudgels against Mil- 
ton and Gray. 

Shadwell, in the estimation of his age, was a rival, and a success- 
ful one, of Dryden. 

Dennis lashed Pope with fury; and the critical attacks upon 
Byron, Kirke White, and Keats, are familiar to all. 


The Exile. 


His country is fallen—yet, dauntless and proud, 
She mantled her fall in a glorious shroud ; 

She fell while the lustre of victory play’d 

O’er the blood-stain'’d edge of her falchion blade ; 
And won the bright guerdon of fadeless renown 
On the field, where her banner in glory went down. 


His country is fallen—in vain, in her strife, 

Has he lost for her cause every thing but his life; 
In vain has he shed, at her heart-stirring call, 
His blood for her freedom—his tears for her fall : 
From her desclate plains he is ruthlessly borne, 
And left in the land of the stranger to mourn. 


And say, while he stands on a far foreign shore, 

To dream of the scenes he shall visit no more; 

To weep for the mother who watch'd o'er his childhood ; 
The sister who roved in his green native wildwood ; 

The warm hearts which gladden’d the love-circled hearth, 
A;.d threw a bright charm o’er the spot of his birth; 
While for these, in his anguish, the tear-drop may flow, 
Shall the keen pangs of want too embitter his wo ? 


Unwise Men, 

The angry man—who sets his own house on fire, in order that he 
may burn up that of his neighbour. 

The envious man—who cannot enjoy life because others do. 

The robber—who, for the consideration of a few dollars, gives the 
world the right to hang him. 

The hypochondriac—whose highest happiness consists in render- 
ing himself miserable. 

The jealous man—who poisons his own banquet, and then eats 
of it. 

The miser—who starves himself to death, in order that his heir 
may feast. 

The slanderer—who tells tales for the sake of giving his enemy 
an opportunity to prove him a liar. 

Controversy. 

There is scarcely any subject which does not admit of contro- 
versy. There are few, if any, points of faith, doctrine, or principle, 
which concern mankind, that have not had eager, able, and appa- 
rently sincere assailants. Indeed, so great is the difference in human 
opinion, and the discrepancy in human judgment, that one might 
almost be persuaded to embrace the sentiment of Carneades, who 
maintained “that there were only resemblances or probabilities of 
truth in the mind of man; and that of two things directly opposite, 





highly gifted with the power of delighting and instructing it. 


either might be chosen indifferently.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








Numb:r THE MINUTE-BOOE: Hive. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


Increased beauties of the skies—land—the Azores— Peak of Pico— Peter— 
a young whale—the brink of Europe—land ahead—the Straits of Gibral- ¢ 
tar at daybreak—Sierra Bullones, or Ape’s Hill—the Mediterranean. 

“The sea is like a silvery lake, 
And, o’er its calm, the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides ! 
The only envious cloud that lowers: 
Hath hung its shade on Pico’s height, 
Where dimly, mid the dusk, he towers, 
And scowling at this heav’n of light, 
Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form.”—Moore. 
ee 8 eee REESE 
* And hence the charms historic scenes impart : 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart, 
Aerial forms in Tempé’s classic vale _ 
Glance through the gloom, and whisper in the gale,” —Rogers. 
I map never before an idea of ocean sunsets. They continue to 

be displayed to us in all their varieties, now striking the gaze by a 

heavy grandeur and magnificence, and again by the most enchant- 

ing delicacy ; at one time the expanded orb descends behind a vo- 
luminous drapery through which his beams shoot down in silver 
radii, broken here and there by their vapoury folds, and again the 

vast dome is unmarked by a cloud, and spreads above us with a 

pearly clearness quite new to me. The deck of our vessel, at 

these rich silent hours, furnishes a spectacle inconceivably resplen- 
dent. The stupendous and unbroken arch above shines a track of 
lovely light, where the hues of the prism lie melting into each other, 
and reflects these glorious colours upon the peaceful sea. The 
clouds are of a more silken softness than those which ever canopied 
the land, and the day closes with a lavishing softness and splendour. 

As we approach the warmer climes of Southern Europe, these 

transcendant evenings grow more singularly glowing and delicious. 





We expect to make the Azores to-day. I have been straining 
my eyes all the morning for. the land which still flies before us. 
Our imaginations are agreeably amused by the prospect of grapes, 
oranges, lemons, a draught of sweet water, a sight of green trees. 
It is a matter of discussion, however, between the captain and 
mate whether we have not already passed these islands. 





Morning.—All allow, this morning, that we must be several hun- 
dred miles past the Western Islands. The weather continues de- 
licious, the wind fair, and we are bounding through the water at the 
rate of seven knots. In a week we hope to see the Straits. 





Afternoon.—Our silent and studious circle on deck, this morning, 
appeared enjoying themselves with unusual satisfaction. Never 
was a day more fair—a sky more bright—an air more grateful—and 
t sea more clear, smooth and blue. 

‘Kindly the waters in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour.” 
We were suddenly interrupted by a cry from the mast of “ Land 
ahead.” 

‘“ Where away?” 

“Over the lee bow.” 

The man presently descended and pointed it out tome. It lay 
along the horizon like a line of blue vapour, while above it hung 
heavy masses of snowy-white clouds. I had been glancing off my 
book at it for half an hour without dreaming what it was. It is 
pronounced to be St. Michaels, one of the Azores. As we gazed, 
the snowy vapours broke away, leaving one singular looking cloud 
of the deepest blue peering far above the rest, to an almost perfect 
pyramid. 

“The Peak of St. Michaels,” said a sailor. 

My mind was never before so suddenly struck into rapture, as I 
fastened my eyes upon what now truly enough turned out to be a 
stupendous mountain, towering above a sea of clouds, directly mea- 
sured by the eye from the level of the ocean and lifting its head like 
the “‘skyish top of blue Olympus.”” It was some moments before 
I could believe this soft shape of azure actually a part of earth. 
The effect is wonderfully enhanced thus beheld unexpectedly in the 
centre of the Atlantic. We have been so long accustomed to one 
uniform flat, that this gigantic peak, thus aspiring above the clouds, 
broke on our sight like enchantment. 





We have this lovely and sublime scene all day by our side. The 
Peak is sometimes lost in the clouds centinually rolling around it; 
and sometimes, as the light winds bear them away, revealed at full 
length, and fascinating the eye with inexpressible grandeur. Al- 
though this land is not Europe, it is a glorious outbursting upon us 
of the old continent with which it is linked. 





F] 

Evening.—I never shall spend a day more happily than this, at 
least when gratification can be derived only through the sense of 
vision. The island has been all the afternoon gradually advancing 
upon our sight, with a play of optical illusions quite indescribable. 
Since it first broke upon us from the very heavens, it has shone like 
a piece of fairy work. The descending sun levelled his rays di- 
rectly upon its bosom, faintly displaying the hills, the vales and the 
winding shore, and here and there lighted by broad spots of sun- 
shine upon the sloping banks that shone with a silvery brightness 
through the thin afternoon mist. Heavy volumes of opaque snow- 
white clouds lay close over the land and were gathered around the 


| lines, now rolling up its azure sides like ocean surges, and often 
| burying all its stupendous form from view. As the night darkened, | 
a heavy curtain of clouds fell before the enchanting island and its 
giant peak, snatching from our sight the loveliest of earthly scenes. 
This looks like ¢ravelling. As we went below, a noble breeze sud- 
denly sprung up, and—now for Cape St. Vincent. 





Morning.—An unexpected scene presented itself this morning, in | 
a range of mountainous land ten or fifteen miles on our south. This | 
is the real St. Michaels, and that which drew so largely on our ad- | 
| miration yesterday was Pico, with its celebrated volcanic peak mine | 
| thousand feet high. 1 thought it odd that a hill not loftier than the | 
| Catskill should produce upon me an effect so strange and new, and | 
| am happy to find an apology for my raptures seven thousand feet | 
| in length! We are thundering forward this morning before a strong | 
| and steady breeze ; the old thing at the bows is immersed in sunny 
| foam and leans low to the wind, and the high hills of St. Michaels 
| are melting behind me half buried in clouds. 
| Peter gets impudent and independent just in proportion as he 
| approaches his native land. When we thought ourselves five or | 
six degrees by the islands he was quite a bully, but he grew consi- | 
derably more civil when he found we had not reached them, and | 
| yesterday when we again imagined ourselves past St. Michaels, he | 
| was rapidly regaining his saucy demeanour, till checked this morn- | 
| ing by the appearance of that island ahead ; I can thus measure | 
| his manners by the log-line as we do our own motion. I find him | 
| to-day, several hundred miles more polite than he was on Satur- | 
| day, but he is getting impertinent before a strong breeze at the 


| rate of eight knots an hour. 








| 
| 
| 





You cannot think how marine I have become on board this brig. 
| My mind is full of sharks and whales. The very clouds which I | 


shapes, and the sky is full of sea monsters. My friend, who like | 
| myself, had been musing this afternoon upon the splendours of a | 
glowing sunset, directed my attention to a cloud, and asked me if | 
I did not think it like the temple of Jerusalem, but I could see no- | 
| thing in it but a striking representation of a green turtle on his back, | 
with his legs sprawled out and his head just melting off. We have | 
not, however, been much favoured with as many of these sights | 
in reality, as people usually expect. 
without motion upon a calm sea, a young whale came snorting 
directly along side of us, evidently mistaking the brig for one of | 
his own species. He spouted several minutes on our stern, and 
then disappeared. 


| 
| 








We are now lying in a perfect calm on the very brink of Europe. 
The great continent is not further off than New-York from Albany. | 
Last night we had an odd adventure. We were hailed, ordered to | 
‘‘heave to,” chased and fired into with muskets, by a small armed 
brig, whose behaviour bore no resemblance to that of a regular | 
man-of-war. It was at three in the morning—an awkward hour | 
to receive on board your vessel twenty ferocious rascals, armed to | 
the teeth. They may do as they like with perfect impunity, and | 
I am told Miguel’s ships are not averse to an occasional visit of | 
this kind on board a Yankee merchantman. They commit outrages | 
like regular pirates, whose characters they assume, take watches, | 
Napoleons, and such things, and if they happen to feel merry and 
facetious, i’faith, they cut throats. Such incidents are not unheard 
of on these seas; but, as they are “ without remedy,” are ‘ with- | 
out regard.” 








We are now running directly for the strait, but not yet in sight | 
of land; although we have promises a plenty similar to those | 
which greeted Columbus. We have this moment fished on board | 
a large bunch of weeds clustered with shells, and evidently just | 
torn from the rocks. Numbers of pretty land birds, too, continu- | 
ally come panting to the vessel half tired to death; and to-day | 
| a flock by no means exhausted have alighted in fine spirits, and | 
jchirp and warble till the rigging seems a grove. The water | 
| changes, too, as if we were on soundings ; there is much less swell 
| to the sea and scarcely any motion to the vessel. To-morrow, | 
then, we shall probably look on Europe and Africa. The thought | 
| goes through me like an arrow; my mind is kindling and burning 
|almost to pain. So highly is my imagination excited, that I | 
| scarcely know what I should do but for the ability to let off super- | 
| fluous sentimentality in thoughts of mirth, so my fever softens | 
| away into commonplace smiles and perpetual good humour. I | 
| think if any one were to pull my nose now, I should remonstrate | 
| with him upon the moral impropriety of the action, and let him off | 
| with a shake of the finger. I am loaded with raptures, ready to | 
| be discharged the instant we catch the first view of those renown- | 





from those cold-blooded fellows, the critics, whose enthusiasm on | 
| all subjects, if they ever had any, is long since burnt to ashes amid 
| the literary cruelties, by the perpetration of which they get a living, | 
| and who, I expect, will be down upon me, if I dare to abandon my- | 
| self to my natural impulses; but, thank heaven! they have all | 
| melted away long ago, behind the Peak of Pico. } 


| 
} 





} 


Rose before day : air mild and sweet ; morning lovely, and sky 
delicious. As the light dawned, a number of sails appeared in 
| sight, and “ land, ho!” greeted my ears. It lay on our south, a | 
| dark, mountainous ridge, painted boldly against the golden eastern | 
| light. Imagine my sensations, at this first glance at Capes Trafal- | 
| gar and Spartel. It was Europe. It was Africa. It was the old | 
world lying dimly along the horizon—a cloud—a shadow—a dream. | 
We had scarcely, however, delivered ourselves of the reflections 





lordly mountain, now stretching across its aerial bosom in horizontal 





and expressions usual on such occasions, and before I could get | 


| used to build up into islands and giants, have all assumed nautical || 


But this morning while lying || 


| ed shores ; and I call upon my old friend the public to protect me || 


any of them to paper, when, lo! as the sun rose higher, Europe 
began to rise too, and was presently followed by Africa, which 
rolled slowly up the heavens, with most provoking indifference. 
So vanish the hopes of many an enthusiast—the systems of many 
a philosopher. Trafalgar is at this moment hanging over my head, 
in the shape of a pretty cloud ; and Spartel, after sailing off grace- 
fully to the south, and changing into a sea-dragon, has fairly melt- 
ed away into thin air. These phenomena occurred several hours 
ago, and I now once more hear the cry of “land !”—but I shall 
suspend my admiration till I am certain this will not end, like the 
last, in smoke. The thrillings of sentiment, and the impulses of fancy, 
are rather too valuable to be wasted on empty vapour. They may be 
thus all spent in trifies ; so that, when the proper period arrives, my 
stock will be exhausted: as a spendthrift, who squanders his wealth 
prematurely, in idle joys and deceitful speculations—when the time 
arrives for using it advantageously, finds himself a beggar. 





|| We have just come in sight of land. The vast Atlantic is crossed 


at last. On one side lies Europe; on the other, Africa ; and be- 
tween, the famed gates—that celebrated sea which washes the 
shores of Palestine and Egypt, which breaks by the ruins of Rome, 
which tossed the ships of Aineas—where olus poured his winds, 
and Neptune rolled his car. The sea now bends about us gently 
as a summer lake. The afternoon is bright, still, and soft, and not 
a cloud in heaven but yonder pile above the land, their snowy sum- 
mits half drowned inlight. All nature is hushed into peaceful beauty. 
The shores, towards which no breeze but a slowly strengthening 
current is gently heaving us, is yet visible only as two blue points 
lying soft and dim in the far silver mist, a faint spell to be fraught 
with so many noble associations. Behind that hazy cloud, what 
| scenes have been acted ! what ages of wild and fearful interest have 
rushed on and rolled away ! what empires, kingdoms, and republics 
have risen and fallen! what tremendous fragments of human life 
have been thrown into the “‘ dark backward, and abysm of time!” 
Spain, France, Rome, Carthage, Greece, Asia. The sublime past! 
| And all now more dreamlike than the shadowy image on which I 
| anae. But the present! What struggles and turmoil are even 
now going on in the arena to which yon narrow outlet leads! 
While approaching it, as I do now, in the summer calmness of this 
delicious day, with but an indistinct idea of what lies behind, I feel 
like a child, forthe first time, in the boxes of a theatre, gazing upon 
the curtain yet undrawn, and agitated with a pleasing anxiety to wit- 
ness the wonders which it hides from his view. I have all my life 
looked anxiously forward to the moment when I should behold the 
old world. It iscome. Itisgone. This little era in my life has passed, 
and is now sacred to memory, instead of hope and imagination. 
Not a breeze stirs the air, or breaks the sleep of the water. The 
sun has gone magnificently down towards our western home, leaving 
behind him a heaven of radiant light. The sails hang motionless 
against the mast. Ah! this is an hour to talk of hereafter. How 
we have wished for you all to share its deep enjoyment ! 








Arose at four this morning, and went on deck. We were gliding 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. A dim range of irregular hills 
stretched immediately on our right, and a distinct shore directly on 
our left, much resembling in the shadowy starlight the high lands 
of the Hudson. A gun at daybreak, from the rock of Gibraltar, 
was hailed as the first sound from Europe. The morning dawned 
over a new world. Only two large lustrous stars hung above. 
The sky brightened cloudlessly ; the uncurling mists rolled slowly 
up the mountains, revealing to our delighted and sea-wearied eyes 
scenes which rose on them like visions of enchantment. I cannot 
paint our happiness on finding ourselves thus lapsing with the tide 
through the most famous strait in the world—the Mediterranean 
before us—the Atlantic behind : on one hand, Africa ; on the other, 
Europe ; and, in the distance, the celebrated rock itself—a shape 
of dusky blue, just perceptible in the ‘mperfect dawn. It is impos- 
sible to express the novel feelings of delight with which I watched 
the progress of our interesting way. Each moment unfolded some 
unexpected charm, awakened some new surprise, or conjured up 
some deeper association. By degrees we were able to distinguish 
the shores more accurately, with their sloping sides and projecting 
cliffs. Here a white beach bent gracefully beneath.a lofty hill, and 
there the waves washed against high sand-banks. Portions of the 
scene formed the most exquisite pictures. I shall never forget one. 
A striking point jutted boldly into the sea: a brig was stealing 
quietly along its base : beneath, the waves rippled upon a beach of 
white sand : a walled town: an abrupt hill, capped with a castle 
and a ruined tower—all new—all perfectly foreign, and invested 
with strange loveliness by the early daybreak light. Behind us, a 
whole fleet of vessels, from every part of the globe, were converg- 
ing directly to this point. The sun soon burst up from the water, 
upon his unclouded path, with sudden splendour, and lighted all the 
distant beauties of the scene. This was a moment for an early riser : 


‘* One of those rare and brilliant hours, 

Which, like the aloe’s lingering flowers, 
May blossom to the eye of man 

But once in all his weary span.” 

The hills and vales of Spain and Morocco, along the Straits of 
| Gibraltar, display no verdure—no neat cottages—no lordly seats; 
| but, on the contrary, appear composed only of sand and rocks. It 
| is a barren coast, whose exposure, for ages, to ocean and storm, 
| has left nature no leisure for the graces of cultivation. But they 
nevertheless appealed to our eyes with wonderful picturesqueness, 
after our five weeks spent at sea. We enjoyed the advantage, too, 
of gazing on them through what appeared to us the loveliest of all 
earthly atmospheres. The light and shade melted exquisitely into 
each other ; each rugged feature was softened by the sunshiny haze; 





| the savage rocks shone with the lustre of silver, or the softness of 


‘ velvet, and the eye ranged with delight over objects strikingly novel 
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and romantic. You will easily believe that it was only with the most | 


strange and ardent interest that we discovered several small Spa- 
nish and African towns, consisting of dense masses of white, square- 
topped, stone buildings—some enclosed by walls, and guarded by 
battlements and impregnable fortresses. Ruined castles and 
mouldering towers are strewn along either shore, till, at length, | 


; rinting its lofty and magnificent outline in bold points and abrupt 
angles against the sky, with the little watch-tower scarcely visible 
upon its pinnacle. How the heart leaps to look for the first time 
on so renowned a spot! A few sail were lagging around its base. 
A brig, diminished to the size of a small pleasure-boat, was beat- 
ing into its harbour. As we floated nearer, its azure softness gra- 
dually melted away, and left it all naked to our curious gaze. It 
is a tremendous rock, standing apparently alone upon the deep, 
towering above the surrounding hills, and armed to the teeth, like 
a giant and bully as it is, fiercely defying the world. ‘The narrow 
southern side is a frightful and inaccessible precipice, lifted, like a 
perpendicular wall, into the heavens. The town, with its invinci- 
ble batteries, lies low on the western slope, and the whole scene is 
enchanting beyond description. My left, if I can tear my eyes 
away from Europe long enough to describe it, presents also a view 
perhaps yet more grand and striking. The near line of azure hills, 
which greeted us at the early dawn, have terminated in a lofty and 


rore distinctly growing on our view, rose old Gibraltar ial 
{ 
| 


most extraordinary mountain, the Sierra Bullones, or Apes Hill, | 


overlooking another white and impregnable town, Ceuta. This 


| 

massive pile of rocks, bathed in a sea of morning mist, is a splen- I 

\| former artless affection as to consider her my own, whenever I chose | Weening vanity and self-love insisted upon giving this last construc- 
| 


to assert the claim. Whether she had adopted either of these con- | 


did curiosity of nature. An hour ago, its gigantic form heaved into 
the sky with a single regular outline ; but changing with the light, 


and our own changing position, as if undergoing, beneath the wand | 
of an enchanter, the most superb transformations, its various out- | 


lines against the blue air have grown more and more fantastic, till, 
as our vessel seems to be opposite it almost motionless in the un- 


usual stillness of nature, it has settled into a pile of cliffs, heaped | 


upon each other, in fragments of sublime ruin, inaccessible but to 
the eye—a grand confusion, like that of chaos itself. You cannot 
conceive any thing more wild and broken. Gibraltar also is losing | 
its shape : the broad western side, with the town, is out of sight. 
We lapse with the almost imperceptible current exactly opposite | 
the dreadful front which frowns on the south. How the bare cliff | 

roadens, with its broken sides and peaked top; and now, upon the | 
high and level summit, appears a huge gap! It thrills one to look | 
at it. It is noble—it is sublime. Sure, some thunderbolt had | 
blasted its aspiring head, lifted too proudly in the face of heaven. | 


This, indeed, is the poetry of travelling. Alexander could only be | 


happy in conquering worlds—but it is enough for me to see them. 





And yonder is the Mediterranean: the blue Mediterranean—(it 
is green enough now)—the sea, sacred to poetry—to history—to 


song. How finely that shoal of porpoises are rolling and glistening | 


in the sun. The current, which flows forever from the Atlantic 
into the Mediterranean is urging us gently onward, although the 
sail hangs idly against the mast and the water sleeps unbreathed 
upon by the air. We have now a new view of the great Rock of 
England from our stern. You would scarcely recognise in yonder 
broad figure the tall precipice which frowned on us an hour ago. 
That extended wall seems less lofty as its long eastern side comes 
into view. 


of destruction as well as of power. As we saw it from the south, it 
stood like a tall fierce warrior offering his iron shield to the front 


of war—but this is like an insight into his bosom, and we now seem | 


to see the sadness of his secret thoughts. The two pictures re- 
minded me of Scott’s great character of Bois Guilbert at the con- 
demnation of Rebecca—his lance in rest—a champion against the 
world ; while a careful observer may discover that his breast is rent 
with a frightful chasm, and that his heart is a heap of ruins. 

Still on and on we glide. The rugged fortress is melting again 
into heavenly blue, and the savage Bullones fades in the distance. 
Visiting Europe through this passage is like entering the gates of 
some sublime temple rich with classical lore. Already at its 
threshold I am struck with wonder and with rapture. And those 
distant blue hills, then, are the shores of proud and melancholy 
Spain—the land of the inquisition ; and behind that opposite range 
of irregular land is the dwelling-place of the tawney Moors ; there 
the wild Arabs, wandering with their flocks and herds; and the 
scorched desert spreads beneath the sun, and the leopard and the 
crocodile, the serpent, the hyena, and the lion prowl, glide and glare 
and shake the ground with their roar. Well, this has been a day 
worth remembering. I have sate by the fire-light many a time at 
home and woven dreams for very wantonness, and no one of them 
like to-day. But alas! we are not yet on land, for which consum- 
mation we are most devoutly anxious. It seems a century since I 
stumbled through the cotton bales of Pearl-street, or indeed re- 
ceived any intelligence from the earth. As great events always 
happen during one’s absence, heaven only knows the occurrences 
of the two or three hundred years at which we all compute the, 
period of our voyage across the Atlantic. I am quite curious to 
learn what nation has possession of Gibraltar now—whether Great 
Britain has paid her debt, and if my native country has yet dis- 


solved the union of the states, and into how many hundred princi- , 


palities it is now severed ! 

In the afternoon we spoke the brig Alexandria, Captain Rice, 
four days out from Malaga, and bound for Alexandria, D.C. The 
captain politely offered to take our letters, which I trust you duly 
received. With relieved hearts, therefore, and in high spirits | 
we renewed our gaze upon the surrounding sun-bright scenes of 
nature, till imagination drooped with her unwonted revels, and we 
sank to pleasing dreams, actually wearied with pleasure. 





It appears every where defaced and marred and black- | 
ened as if with fire, and has a melancholy grandeur, which speaks | 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST PREMEDITATED DUPLICITY. 

My first and last essay in the buskin, besides the conviction that 
heaven never intended me for a player, was productive of other 
effects, of perhaps equal importance. Among these was the dis- 
covery of a long-lost portrait, which had lain for more than four 
years concealed among the rubbish of my mental garret. In other 





phia Heartley was not so entirely effaced from my bosom as | had 
all along imagined ; or else, that a fresh and far deeper impression 
had been left there by her sudden and unexpected appearance at 
Concert-hall, attended by the youth of her choice! During the 
remainder of that evening, the picture of the happy pair was con- 


or a cage of vultures. 


course to be suspended for such a length of time. 
feeling neglect on my part had evidently implied one of two things— 


total indifference to myself, or that I had presumed so far on her 


clusions, or felt a corresponding indifference in her own bosom, the 


the eventful evening of “‘my first step in the buskin.” 
the usual hour, unrefreshed and feverish, with an aching head and | 
throbbing temples. 

About eleven o’clock, while busily employed in the office, I re- 
ceived the following brief note, without signature, but evidently 
written by a female hand: 

‘“‘If Mr. Peregrine Doolittle will take the trouble to call at the | 
residence of the Widow Percival, number four Temple-street, this | 





|| neglect.” 
|| Here the question may possibly suggest itself to the reader, why 
T had not, years before, in the very commencement of my appren- 
|| ticeship, being a stranger in town, and a timid novice in metropoli- 
|| tan life, immediately waited on Mrs. Percival, and renewed my ac- 
|| quaintance with one who had treated me with such marked atten- 
| tion and politeness on a former occasion? She was the affectionate 
aunt and tender friend of her to whom I felt more strongly attached 
|| than to any other human being, save parents and sisters ; and with 
her I might have freely conversed on the virtues and graces of her 
niece ; and become acquainted with that amiable and beautiful 
|| cousin, of whom the niece spoke in such warm terms of adulation 
| on our first interview. In the same domestic circle, also, was their 
|| pretty and sentimental aunt Susan to be found, with whom I had 
|| so often passed happy hours in Coveville. Why had I not—during 
the first months of that long, gloomy period of my professional no- 
viciate, when a thousand nameless vexations were added to the 
|| host of blue-devils which always attend upon that disease of the 
| heart called home-sickness—why had I not sought consolation and 
|| relief in the society of those best fitted to bestow them? 
The answer is ready. I felt too much humbled by the miseries 


| months of my apprenticeship, to venture on such a step; and when 
I at length began to emerge from the red sea of troubles through 
which I was doomed to pass, and caught a glimpse of the pleasant 
'| landscape beyond, I had imperceptibly formed several new attach- 
ments, which rendered all former ties comparatively weak. I then 
|| dreaded to renew my acquaintance with Sophia's relatives, under 
the ridiculous apprehension of being reproached for fickleness and 
'| neglect. I did, indeed, once make the attempt, by calling at their 
|| former residence, but found the premises occupied by another 
| family, who were ignorant of the present location of their prede- 
| cessors; and even the Directory, by some mistake or oversight, 
threw no light upon the subject. I abstained from further inquiries, 
and my mind soon became occupied with other subjects. Amuse- 
ments and novelties of various kinds had become more and more 
attractive, and some of them, I regret to add, not of the most moral 





| description. 


| ‘The startling apparition, however, of Sophia at our dramatic ex- 
| hibition, and its appalling effects on a certain Jord, had now awa- 

kened or enkindled such sensations in my bosom, as put me on a 
| entire new train of thinking ; and I had arrived at the selfish and 
| ungenerous determination of attempting to supplant my friend in 
| the affections of one he loved, and whose regard I had recklessly | 
| forfeited, when the foregoing note was put into my hand by a porter. 
| I perused it, and re-perused it, with unaffected fervour, for vanity 
| whispered that it must have been written by Sophia herself; and 
| its wanting a signature was precisely to my taste, being in excel- 
| lent keeping with every thing that emanated from my romantic 
| imagination. 





| A-violent headache, the consequence of a sleepless night, was || 


words, I had in an instant become convinced that the image of So- | 





| of my own designing, which the engraver had just brought to the 
| office. It represented a winged cupid leading a lion with a riband, 
| the latter serving as an open or blank scroll for the insertion of an 
| address, or any amatory motto which taste or fancy might suggest ; 
| such, for instance, as “ Ferocity yields to love, or “* Vincit omnia 
| amor—Love conquers all things.” As a motto, however, was of 
| little consequence to the purpose I had in hand, which was merely 
| to determine whether the wood-cut was not too high for the types ; 
| and as Sophia's address was uppermost in my thoughts, I inserted 
| the words “ number four Temple-street,” and took an impression 
| of the whole on the back of a playing card, which happened to be 
|| the queen of hearts, and which I afterward deposited in my pocket- 
book. The reason that I here recur to these trifling particulars 
|| will be seen hereafter. 

|| On re-perusing Sophia's billetdoux, the question naturally oc- 
|| curred—to whose unabated friendship did the fair writer allude !— 





stantly before me, and the more I gazed upon it the more turbulent her own, or that of her accepted lover, under whose protection she 
became my feelings. I felt as if every generous and magnanimous | had visited the metropolis, and who was doubtless to be the com- 
sentiment was threatening to abandon its abode in my bosom, and | p®nion and director of her movements and amusements, while she 
that the once consecrated temple would become a den of thieves, | chose to remain! If it proved to be the latter, I should feel but 


j; little flattered by the compliment; for, I am sorry to say it, the 


| 


I arose at | 


I now began to wonder at my previous neglect and indifference, | seeds of jealousy, envy, and numerous other pernicious plants, hac 


and bitterly to reproach my folly in having suffered our early inter- | suddenly taken root in my mind, threatening a plentiful harvest of 
This cold, un- |) unholy passions. But if Sophix intended me to infer, that, notwith- 


standing her present engagements, her affections were still mine, 


either that Sephia’s sentiments toward me had become a matter of | what had I not to hope! The idea was so romantic, and of course 
|| so delightful, that it filled me with a delirium of pleasure. My over- 


tion to the writer's language, in spite of my better reason, and with 
a lover's impatience and punctuality I knocked at the door of her 


| result was equally unpleasant to my feelings, and a severe wound | aunt's residence just as one of the town-clocks was striking the 
|| to my self-love. But the recollection of ner having been the wit- | hour of seven. 
|| ness of my unfortunate fauz pas, on the stage—the idea of having || 
} 
i] 
' 
' 
! 


The summons was answered by an elegant female, whom I had 


made myself appear ridiculous in her presence, where I would have || never before seen, but who, with a most encouraging smile that 
given much to have shone with dazzling lustre, was mortifying in | displayed two rows of pear! of unparaileled whiteness, and a slight 
the extreme ; anda night of sleepless regret and anxiety succeeded |, inclination of her faultless figure, courteously addressed me— 


“Mr. Doolittle, I believe ?” 
I bowed assent, and was about to inquire for Mrs. Percival, when 
she added— 

“ Walk in, sir. This will be such an unexpected pleasure to my 
| cousin Sophia, whom I wiil call directly !” 
| Unexpected!” I reiterated, with an involuntary expression of 
‘alarm. ‘ This letter—” 
| * Hush, sir, for goodness’ sake !” she replied, in almost a whis- 


- . ‘ | ‘ ° . - 2 
evening at seven o’clock, he may have an opportunity of seeing one | per. “Pray, don’t mention this note in presence of my cousin— 
| whose friendship has suffered no diminution from absence, time, or || because—because—” 


|| Because what, miss ?—if it be not an impertinent question ?” 


| ** Because I—that is—in short, the fact is simply this: I wrote 
| that billet myself, without my cousin’s knowledge or consent; for, 
| I knew it would give her so much pleasure to see—to see an old 
friend and playfellow ; and that her perhaps too nice sense of de- 
corum would not permit—” She again hesitated and blushed. 

‘* How then am I to account to her for my unexpected appear- 
| ance?” demanded I, writhing under the torture of disappointment 
| and mortification. 
| ‘Osir, that can be managed easily enovugh.”—We had now 
_ reached the drawing-room.—* On that score, I shall trust to your 
| inventive imagination. You saw her, you know, last night, at 








Concert-hall—you have been seeking her ever since—and, by the 
| merest accident in the world, discovered our residence only a few 
| minutes ago. That will do it exactly: so, you see how prettily I 


| have contrived it all !’’ 
J 


i 


| 
alluded to—too much sunken in despondency, for the first twelve || 


“ Indeed, miss, I am really at a Joss to express my gratitude for 
| the contrivance ; since, if I am not mistaken, it has introduced me 
| to the society of Miss Percival, Sophia's beautiful cousin—pardon 
| me, but so she has always spoken of you, and, as I am now con- 
vinced, with much justice.” 

“A poet’s license, I suppose—and I ought not to have expected 
| a less flattering compliment from Mr. Doolittle. In return, I must 
| confess that I have heard so much of you from cousin Sophia, aunt 

Susan, and others—that I was determined—I am afraid that you 


| will think me a strange girl.”"— Here she once more hesitated, and 
| blushed more deeply than I thought the occasion required.—“ They 


| took us by surprise. 
| concern. 


say I was always somewhat eccentric. In short,! have long wished 
to become acquainted with you. I saw you last night, and was 


|| delighted with your beautiful original recitation—always stick to 


recitation—I think it much more respectable than sustaining cha- 
racters. I accompanied my cousin last night, and you certainly 
We did not dream of your belonging to the 
I—I—early this morning, without saying any thing to a 


| single soul, I fortunately hit upon the little stratagem which has 

















| almost instantly dissipated by the perusal of this brief epistle. I 


| was preparing to take a proof-impression of a new fancy ornament 


| succeeded in bringing you here. 
| I have taken ; but really I do not feel as if you were a stranger to 
| me—you seem as much like an old acquaintance as if I had known 
| you from childhood. So, excuse my girlish levity, and don’t hint 


I beg you to excuse the liberty 


| a word to my cousin.” 


“ Excuse you !” I exclaimed with my characteristic enthusiasm ; 


| “ you have made me the happiest fellow on earth!” As a proof of 


| my own lines— 


this rash assertion, I seized her hand, and pressed it to my lips. “« Ex- 
pose you !—] will be dumb at your nod, or eloquent at your smile.” 

Instead of replying to this rhapsody, she sang, with the sweetest 
voice I had at that time ever heard, and to a popular air of the day, 


“ Then temper that soul-thrilling gaze 
With frowns, dearest girl, I implore thee ; 
For oh! in thy smile such a witchery plays, 
That were it not wrong I'd adore thee !” 
‘*T will now summon my cousin, who is in her chamber, to make 
her appearance. My mother and aunt Susan are on a visit at 
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Cambridge, and will not return to-night. 


So, screw your courage 


to the sticking-place, ard I will conjure up the spectre that so 


frightened you last evening.” 
‘“ Rather say that you will ‘ call an angel down. 


” 


‘But, recollect my instructions,” continued she, when about to | 


leave the apartment, at the same time archly threatening me with | 


her fore-finger—* Don’t you forget your part again, at the sight of 
Study your 


my cousin—but remember that she is another's. 
speeches well during my absence; for there is no King Henry here 
to make an apology for sudden indisposition, nor any Master Biven 
who wil! kindly undertake to read your part at so short a notice.” 


Here she darted out of the room, leaving me bewildered with i 
Her absence was longer than I anticipated, | 


pleasure and surprise. 
and gave me ample time for soliloquizing to the following effect : 
“ Why have I not sooner sought an interview with this bewitch- 

ing creature? And she, too, witnessed my disgrace last evening! 
Never mind —she was delighted with my original recitation. 
Remember thy instructions and my part! 

* Ay, thou sweet girl, while memory holds a seat 

In this distracted globe. Remember thee ! 

Yes, thy commandment all alone shal! live 

Ww ithin the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser matter ; yes, by heaven ! 

O most bewitching woman! As for me, 

O villain, villain ! smiling, damned villain !’ 
“Tn sustaining the character ] have now undertaken, I shall not | 


stand in need of a royal apology, or any young maséer to read my | 


part. I know my cue, and shall proceed accordingly. Assist me, 
mischief—and these fair cousins both are mine!” 

Gentle reader—I need not tell you that at this period I was an 
arrant coxcomb, filled to overflowing with self-conceit and vanity. 
I learned better manners, however, as I grew older. Bitter expe- 
rience has been my schoolmaster—but fools make little improve- 
ment under any other teacher. 

This extravagant, but characteristic soliloquy was interrupted by 


the reappearance of the volatile Miss Percival, accompanied by | 
her more sedate cousin, whose proffered hand I eagerly seized with 


both my own, and pressed it between them, while I vainly attempted 
to utter some speech adapted to the occasion. My tongue, how- 


ever, refused its office, and there we stood like two immoveable 


statues—both unable to speak—both exhibiting symptoms of vio- 
lent agitation—(mine, of course, more or less aflected)—and nei- 
ther of us evincing any disposition to change an attitude worthy 
the pencil of Hogarth. Sophia cast a beseeching look at her cousin, 
who, pitying the embarrassment of her situation, kindly interfered to 
relieve it. 

“« Come, come, Master Perry,” she gaily cried, as with gentle vio- 
lence she disunited our hands. “ No more of this ; you have forgot- 
ten my instructions. My cousin’s hand is another man’s property.” 

‘* Tt was mine, byheaven !” 

“That may be, but according to the statute of limitations, if 
property remains unclaimed and unoccupied for a certain term, it is 
forfeited to the highest bidder.” Then leading the trembling girl 
toa sofa, she continued . “ There, cousin, the spell is broken— 
sit you there, and stir not on your peril, without my leave. ‘Then 
turning to me with atlected gravity, she added—* My noble lord, 
you're welcome to the tower. J heard last night that you forgot your 
part, from merely seeing Preston's joyful queen. Sit you there,” 
placing me by her cousin’s side. ‘ Sit you there, but mind your 
ps and cues— 

** Our cousin keeps her state, but in best time, 
You shall receive her welcome, 
Ourself will stand and play the humble hostess. 


Now tell us, Stanley, how you found us out, 
But don’t forget your part.” 


‘* Cousin—dear cousin,” said Miss Heartly, with much earnest- 
ness of manner, but in a touching, tremulous tone of voice; “ you 
are too wild—too volatile—indeed—indeed you are. And yet what 
would I not give for your flow of spirits!” Then with a sudden effort 
she assumed a melancholy smile, as she said to me, with a pellucid 
tear-drop in either eye— 

‘Mister Doo——.” 

‘* Mister!’ I reiterated, starting on my feet. 
and from Sophia Heartly’s lips ! 
heart!” 

**No more of that, my lord !” 
former dramatic vein— 

‘* No more of that—you mar all by this starting.” 

“Well, then,’ answered Sophia, with assumed composure, 
‘‘Perry, if you like it better. “My own—friend Perry—I am 
very—very glad to see you. It is a long—a long time since we 
have met before.” 

“ If Sophia thinks it long,” I replied, ‘‘what an age must it seem 
to me !”” 

‘** Ah, Perry! I fear you are one of those who forget their best— 
I mean their old friends. Out of sight, out of mind. Did you 
know me, last night ?” 

There was a mingled expression of tenderness and reproach in 
the question, which touched me to the soul; and my answer, as 
usual, was a poetical quotation : 

** Perish the lover, whose imperfect flame, 
Forgets one feature of the nymph he loved.” 

‘‘T bar that !”” cried Miss Percival. ‘* Answer my question first, 
and see that you make no faux pas. How did you find us out? 
We are not in the directory.” 

This question being intended as a draught upon my inventive 
powers, I felt the necessity of honouring it at sight, and therefore 
replied— 

‘* What can elude the search of him who is resolved to find, and 
who is aided in his search by the miraculous interposition of a su- 





‘Mister to me! 


exclaimed Miss Percival, in her 


The word is like an icicle to my | 


Both the ladies gave me a look of unaffected surprise, as they 
earnestly requesied an explanation. 

‘J am not naturally superstitious,”’ I continued ; “ but in a case 
like this, where the finger of heaven is so plain to be traced, I can 
no longer doubt. There must be—I am now certain that there | 
must be a particular, as well as a general Providence.” 

Miss Percival was now on the tenter-hooks of expectation; while | 
| her cousin more gently looked a request for me to proceed, which | 
I did, addressing myself to the former. 

“The lovely apparition which so completely destroyed my self- 
possession last evening, incessantly haunted me afterwards in my | 
sleep, [I had not slept a wink,] until I at length mustered courage 
to speak to it. With a voice of music, and a smile of irresistible 
sweetness, it replied—* Seek me at my aunt’s,’ when I awoke as 
the sweet vision faded from my sight. I again slept, and the same 
dream was repeated, dissolving in the same manner, leaving me still | 
in doubt and uncertainty. A third time I slept, anda third time was | 
I visited with the same vision, with this addition: ‘Seek. me at | 
my aunt’s—love and the queen of hearts will direct you.’ With 
such an ambiguous instruction I once more awoke, and resolved 
not to sleep again, until I had done my best to obey the celestial | 
|| mandate. I have vainly devoted the whole day to that purpose, 
and only succeeded at last, by the merest accident in the world.” | 

« That was certainly a very remarkable dream,” observed Miss | 
Percival, with affected gravity. ‘“ But what was the accident to 
which you allude?” 

‘Being unsuccessful in all my inquiries, I was about to give up 
my search in despair, when I descried this card lying in the path | 
before me. You see it is the queen of hearts ; and on the opposite | 
side is infant Love himself, with your address in his hand. I im- | 
plicitly followed the direction of love—entered your dwelling—and 
here,” added I, taking Miss Heartly’s hand, “ do I find her whom 
heaven has destined to make me happy.” | 

“ Hold ! hold !”’ interupted the volatile cousin, ‘I once more tell | 
you that you are trespassing on forbidden ground—that is an inter- | 
dicted subject. Had your dream brought you here twelve hours 
sooner, you would have had the pleasure of meeting your old 
friend, Caleb Preston.” 

‘*Caleb Preston be d—.” 

The odious word remained unfinished, for it was arrested by the 
white hand of the pensive Sophia, which she playfully placed on my 
mouth. J instantly seized it, and there detained it, covering it with 
kisses, while she thus gently reproved me : 

“Do not say so, Perry—do not, for my sake. Caleb loves you 
much; I have heard him say so, a thousand times; and had not 
business hurried him from town this morning, he would have called 
upon you, as he will when he returns again, which will be in about 
four weeks. 

‘* And then he returns for you, Sophia!” 

“Even so,” replied the cousin, “and if you will accompany us 
to Coveville, you shall act as groomsman, and regale us with the 
new melody”’—and again struck her former air : 
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| 


“ Those lips have such volumes express’d, 
That had | not read the word “ no” there, 
How fondly thy form | had clasp’d to my breast, 
And wished thee for ever to grow there.” 
I could stand it no longer—but seized my hat and left the house 
I went—but quickly returned. PEREGRINE. 


without speaking. 
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HANNAH DUSTON. 
Tis woman should be ranked among the heroines of antiquity. 











perhuman hand ?” 





She was the wife of Thomas Duston, of Haverhill, in Massachusetts; 
born in the year 1659, and married 1677. She had, altogether, thir- 
teen children. When the Indians, who dwelt at the sources of the | 
Merrimac river, and in the region round about, after a great freshet 
on the fifteenth of March, 1697, came down the river and attacked 
Haverhill, she was confined to her bed with an infant only a week 
old. Her husband catching the alarm, from the field fled to the 
house, and consulted his wife on the course he should pursue. She 
calmly told him to leave her and her infant to their fate, and to 
make his escape, if possible, with her other children. He sent seven 
of his children on a path through the woods, on the way to the gar- 
rison, and mounting his horse he followed in the rear; with his 
musket he kept the pursuing Indians at bay, until he found his 
charge in a place of safety at the garrison. Before Mr. Duston | 
reached the garrison, the Indians returned and captured his sick | 
wife and Mary Neif, her nurse. They with other captives took up | 
their march, by order of the savages, for the north. After they had | 
travelled a few miles, the Indians found the infant troublesome, and | 
they took the child from the nurse and dashed its brains out against | 
a tree. Mrs. Duston was feeble and wretched, but this outrage 
nerved her soul for every enterprise. After this horrid outrage, she | 
wept no more; the agony of nature drank the tear-drop ere it fell. | 
She looked to heaven with a silent prayer for succour and vengeance, 
and followed the infernal group without a word of complaint. At | 
this instant the high resolve was formed in her mind, and swelled 
every pulse of her heart. They travelled on some distance; as she 
thought, one hundred and fifty miles, but perhaps, from the course | 
they took, about seventy-five. The river had probably been broken 
up but a short time, and the canoes of the Indians were above the 
upper falls, on the Merrimack, when they commenced their journey 
to attack Haverhill. Above these falls, on an island in this river 








| 
| 








'| establishment of them. 


by rowing ten miles up the stream, became much fatigued. When 
they reached the place of rest, they slept soundly. Mrs. Duston did 
not sleep. The nurse, and an English boy, a prisoner, were ap- 
prised of her design; but were not of much use to her in the execu- 
tion of it. In the stillness of the night she arose and went out of 
the wigwam, to test the soundness and security of savage sleep. 
They moved not; they were to sleep until the last day. She re- 
turned, took one of their hatchets, and despatched ten of them in a 
moment, each with a single blow. An Indian woman, who was 
rising when she struck her, fied with her probable death-wound ; 
and an Indian boy was designedly spared; for the avenger of blood 
was a woman and a mother, and could not deal a death-blow upon 
a helpless child. She surveyed the carnage-ground by the light of 
the fire, which she stirred up after the deed was done; and catching 

a few handfuls of roasted corn, she commenced her journey. But on 
|| reflecting a moment, she thought the people of Haverhill would con- 
|| sider her tale as the ravings of madness, when she should get home, 
if ever that time might come; she therefore returned, and scalped 
the slain—then put her nurse and the English boy into the canoe, 
and with herself they floated down to the falls, when she landed, and 
took to the woods, keeping the river in sight, which she knew must 
direct her on her way home. After suffering incredible hardships by 
hunger, cold and fatigue, she reached home, to the surprise and joy 
of her husband, children and friends. The general court of Massa- 
chusetts examined her story, and being satisfied of the truth of it, 
took her trophies, the scalps, and gave her fifty pounds. The people 
of Boston made her many presents. All classes were anxious to see 
the heroine—and they found her as modest as brave. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
MANUAL LABOUR IN LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


LETTER ONE. 

Dear str—I have perused the pamphlet on “ Societies for 
promoting manual labour in literary institutions,” in which I find 
many excellent ideas ; but with respect to what principally recom- 
mends them to the public, their pecuniary profit, I believe there are 
very erroneous impressions abroad. 

I saw it tried, and have also visited several institutions where 
the experiment has been made, and am satisfied that where the 
balance-sheet shows a gain to the students, it arises from a ficti- 
tious value placed upon the articles manufactured, or from a want 
of accuracy in the accounts. How, indeed, can it be otherwise, 
when no prudent mechanic would agree to give a boy of from ten 
to fifteen years of age his board and clothing for two years’ ser- 
vices? If the boy cannot, with his whole undivided attention, earn 
his living till after two years’ apprenticeship, how can he, when his 
mind is occupied with other things, carn anything by two or three 
hours’ labour per day? 

There are many of these institutions in the country now under- 
going the test of experiment, and it appears to me the part of pru- 
dence to examine carefully their results before encouraging the 
R. H. G. 





March 6, 1834. ——— 
LETTER TWO. 

Srr—You appear to consider “the pecuniary profit” proposed by 
the system as the principal object—and that till that is tried, and 
the result ascertained in those places where it is adopted, “we 
ought not to encourage the establishment of others.” 

This, pardon me for saying it, is a very contracted view of this 
great subject. The pecuniary profit is, in my mind, but as dust in 
the balance. 

There are four objects to be attained by the system: 

First. To corroborate the constitution of hard students, and 
rescue them from untimely graves 

Secondly. To keep them from lounging, loitering, and dissolute 
habits. 

Thirdly. To give them a knowledge of some useful occupation, 
by which they may be able to support themselves at a future day. 
Fourthly. To defray the expense of their education, in whole or 
in part. 

All these are important objects, (the last, however, comparatively 
insignificant, ) and all attainable, in a greater or less degree, by the 
system. The degree will depend entirely on the capacity and 
talents of the principals of the institution. 

With respect to the fourth, the extent may have been overrated, 
but it must undoubtedly count for something. And when we con- 
sider that it only applies to poor students, to whom it will become 
an object, and who have the stimulus of poverty to excite them, the 


|| amount must be considerable, and go a great way to defray their 


expenses, particularly as those expenses are always moderate in 
country establishments. 

The statement of the proceeds of the labour of the students in 
the Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati, is true or false. If true, it esta- 
blishes the immense advantages of the system, even in a pecuniary 
point of view—and all the other advantages necessarily go part 
passu, with that. If false, the principals are deceivers, and unwor- 
thy of the stations they fill, which, I presume, will not be admitted 
for a moment. M. C. 
March 7, 1834. wn 
LETTER THREE. 

My bear sir—You mistook the design of my note to you. J am 
highly in favour of societies for manual labour in literary institutions ; 
but having been at considerable expense in establishing a system of 
manual labour, connected with the Gardiner Lyceum, and having 








the Indians had a wigwam, and in getting their canoes in order, and 





seen it tried in the institutions where the effect does not correspond 
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to the expectations, I think, before the subject is further pressed, 
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i ! world. In former times, it is true, great men were"constant con- 
tributors to periodical magazines; Johnson and Goldsmith gave 





we should collect facts, and ascertain where the experiments al- 








ready have failed, and from what causes. Projects, however bene- A CHARMING GIRL LIKE MINE. 
ficial in theory, have always to be modified by experience, before \ ———_— 
they are eventually successful. BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 

I cannot agree with your conclusions drawn from the statement 
of the Lane Seminary. at Cincinnati. The officers of the institu- 
tions may be perfectly honest, and yet the labours of the students 
be worth nothing. Those of sanguine temperaments, particularly 
men whose notions have not been corrected by bitter disappoint- 
ment, are always deceiving themselves, as they only urge the public 
to believe as they do themselves. R. H. G. 

March 8, 1834. 


Pretend, if man is form’d for love, ’tis but for love of self; 
And when, as fortune’s wheel descends, they hopelessly repine, 
They never can have woo’d or won so fine a girl as mine. 


From glory’s car of wasting flame, may flash the warrior steel, 
While thick along his blasted path obsequious millions kneel ; 
If once the vaunting hero cries—“‘’ Tis bliss in arms to shine,”’ 
He never yet has woo’d or won so sweet a girl as mine. 


Beneath Columbia’s floating flag, along the foaming deep, 

The seaman sees with bouncing joy our conquering navies sweep 
If then to victory’s nodding plume his fondest thoughts incline, 
He surely never woo’d or won so fair a girl as mine. 


If high on his imperial throne, in gems and gold array’d, 
or princes served, by kings adored, by all the world obey’d, 
The scepter’d Cesar deign’d to think his honours were divine, 
He never can have woo'd or won so good a girl as mine. 


To nature’s realm of brilliant things from all the world conceal’d 
Except to fancy's minstrel-eye in rainbow-light reveal’ d, 

Should e’en the poet’s ravish’d heart its warmest love resign, 
He never can have woo’d or won so bright a girl as mine. 


There’s joy for him who nobly pleads his injured country’s cause. 
And joy for him whose blood preserves her liberty and bee 
And yet if life’s sublimest joy be not at woman’s shrine, 

He never can have woo’d or won a charming girl like mine. 


Those insect-things in human form that sport around the fair, 
That bask a moment in her smile, like flies in summer air, 

And then betake them to their cups to pledge her in their wine, 
Should never either woo or win a lovely girl like mine. 


But he that yields his cultured soul to virtuous woman’s charms, 
Deserves a home in woman’s heart, an Eden in her arms; 

And thus, as zephyrs kiss the flowers, or oaks and ivies twine, 
Should boldly woo and joyful win as fine a girl as mine. 


LETTER FOUR. 

Dear sin—You say, ‘‘before the subject is further pressed, we 
should collect facts and ascertain where the experiments already 
made have failed, and from what causes.” 

I could not have supposed it possible that there could be any 
doubt on the subject. What is the question at issue ? 

Why, whether two or three hours per day, not employed in study, 
should be passed in idleness, or perhaps (or more probably) in 
habits of smoking, lounging ard dissipation? and whether it is ad- 
visable, while young men are cultivating their minds, they should, 
at the same time, invigorate their strength by exercise, and qualify 
themselves for earning a livelihood *‘ by the sweat of their brow,” 
in the event of any of those vicissitudes occurring to them to which 
human affairs are so liable. 

I once more repeat, that the quantum of compensation earned 
for the labour done, is quite a secondary consideration to all but 
the poor, and they have sufficient stimulus for exertion. If they 
earn but a third or a fourth part of the amount of their expenses, it 
is so much gained. 

I go so far as to say, that to parents, who could afford to pay, it 
would be worth while to purchase the privilege, were it necessary — 
on account of the health of their sons—of the useful employment— 
and the security against vicious habits, which the system affords. 

P.S. One advantage of the system, immensely valuable, I had | 
entirely forgotten. It would diminish the number of, if not totally | 
prevent, the disgraceful mutinies and expulsions, which blot the | 
records of our colleges and produce a refractory spirit, which too | 
often attaches to the parties during life. This single result, if it | 
produced no other, would give it a claim to the patronage of liberal | 
and enlightened men all over christendom. M. C. 

March 11, 133i. 





THE SERENADE, 


The serenade, the serenade, 
Floats softly on the air; 

Awake, awake, thy slumbers break, 
And listen, lady fair. 


The light guitar of troubadour, 
The mellow flute is there; 

The deep-toned horn and breath of morn, 
Breathes for thee, lady fair. 


Now all is mute—the mellow flute 
Alone prolongs the strain ; 

Echoing afar, the light guitar— 
Now swells the horn again. 


Now, gentler still, the flute’s soft thrill, 
Floats in the breezes clear; 

Now the last swell, of music’s spell, 
Falls on thy listening ear. 














ORIGINAL FABLES. 


THE OCEAN AND THE CLOUD. 


Tue ocean was angry. “‘ Why dost thoucomplain?” said Jupiter. 

“The envious sun,” grumbled the giant, with heaving breast, 
“ sucks from me my waters, and carries them through the heavens, 
I know not whither. I would not that the flaming robber should 
despoil me of my wealth.” 

“ But,” said the father of men and gods, “hast thou not enough? 
Thy waves sweep from pole to pole. Thou spreadest over two- 
thirds of the globe. What the sun receives from thee is but a drop | 
compared with thy stupendous depths, and besides is a small return Yes, for no angry breath 
for the beauty shed on thee by his beams. Wouldet thou arrest the Shall visit thee within thy little cell ; 
course of nature for an idle whim? Dost thou forget thy real bless- No, nor a threat’ning cloud where thou dost dwell, 
ings, and murmur only at imaginary evils?” Shall come, in fatal whispering to tell 

“ What I have is mine own,” replied the sea, ‘‘ and I would not Of grief or death. 
have it stolen from me, or I shall one day be exhausted.” Rest in thy case, no mock 

“ Ingrate !’”’ returned Jove; ‘what is taken is but borrowed, and Or playful jeer shail bid ase Sees 
the process is necessary to the operation of nature. These rolling tage» out the pold-bound dwelling where thou art, 

. : . r e’er erase thy memory from my heart, 

clouds—these flying winds, are my messengers, and, loaded with Locket end lock. 
vapours from thy bosom, float over the earth, whose thirsty soil Gentl d a 
they refresh with their watery burthen, bathing the fields—prescrv- | That a Raden, # ~ dong _—— 
oe beautifying vegetation—ripening the golden harvest—glad- | Bright was the head, to which thou'rt lost forever, 
dening the farmer's honest heart; then, flowing to the streams and | But time will scathe its locks while thou wilt never 
rivers, they hurry on their eager course, and again rush to embrace | Know his dread brand. 
thee with their majestic tides.” Years will go wandering by, 

“The golden harvests and fields to me,” said the surly ocean, | And in ccaeas teil perchance that tone, 
“are things unvalued—unknown. I would be safe from the ravages | That made a gentle answering to my own, 
of the fiery orb. IT would have his beams quenched in eternal night.” Will to another's ear be fondly known, 

“Fool!” replied the angry god, “be granted thy prayer”’—and | "Neath their own sky. 
darkness was on the faceof the deep. Then itsdancing waves were | Then will I turn to thee, 
turned to ice, deep as the bases of mountains, and lofty as their | And, as I took thee in my o—y days, 
highest peaks ; sounds of wo and death filled the air; the earth | Still beautiful and bright thou { meet my gaze, 
shook and trembled, and a thousand sublime horrors announced the | cag pth A) a omy ways 
universai destruction of nature. The terrified ocean cried out for | 7 sd ’ 
mercy. Jove heard his prayer. _ No, let meever wear 

The splendours of day again burst over all things: the peaks of This treasured relic in a sister's breast, 
ice melted away; the sounds of desolation changed to the singing 
of birds and the dashing of waters, and all the scene regained love- 
liness and peace. —_ 

“Short-sighted malcontent!’ said Jupiter to the ocean; ‘learn | - 
that, giant as thou art, it is I who have made thee so, and for my | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
own purposes, not thine. Censure not that which thou dost not 





TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 


Bright, dark and glossy lock, 
Wilt thou (memento) through life’s troubled sea, 
Oh! wilt thou thus forever be to me, 
Heedless of years, so beautiful and free, 

From time’s rude shock ? 








A sister’s tenderness can cherish best, 














thy idle humours. Enjoy what has been bestowed upon thee with 
gratitude; behold the gifts of others without envy, and endure wha SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1834. 
evils fall to thy lot with cheerfulness and resignation,” eae 
The Knickerbocker.—At no previous time have such talents and 
x ‘ THE WATCH AND THE KEY. literary reputation been enlisted in support of periodical literature, | 
A watch one day fell from thie hands of a careless maid, and was || both in this country and in Europe. Among the contributors to the | 
dashed to pieces against the floor. ‘!| English magazines, we find those who have long since established | 
“Tam glad of it,” said the key. “I hated that proud watch. I || their fame, ,by producing some of the most splendid specimens of | 
am tired of being used only to wind it up, while it excites all the no- || genius of which this age can boast ; and in our land those who have | 
tice, and I am scarcely thought of.” been the most successful in their single efforts, have devoted much | 
“If thou desirest to be thought of,” replied the maid, “thou art || of their time and talents to the support of the periodical press. This, | 
now worse off than before. Dost thou not see that all thy littleim- || of course, by raising the standard of our magazines, has acquired 
portance depended on the watch. Now that it is broken, thou wilt |] for them a much greater degree of public favour, and thie with reci- 
either be tied to another, or else be thrown aside and neglected || procal effect, has rendered authors more willing to engage openly in 
for ever.” sEp.ev. |! publications which have risen so highly in the estimation of the read- 


| 

' 

understand, nor consider the wisdom of thy maker as a theme for || sp1TED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODORE S. FAY AND NATHANIEL P. WILLIS, | 
: } 

| 

’ 














Wuen they who kneel at mammon’s shrine, the devotees of pelf, 


Her brother’s hair. } 


years to the occupation of filling their columns ; but it was the spur 
of necessity, not the love or hope ofdistinction, that impelled them to 
engage in it; and as a proof of this, we need only mention that their 
writings were always under fictitious signatures, and not acknow- 
ledged, until subsequent events, giving a reputation to the writers, 
broughtinto notice what would otherwise have shared the fateof many 
excellent, but anonymous contributions, whose interest suffers from 
the want of connexion, and our ignorance of the author’s name. But 
at the present day the case is different. A long series of causes, ope- 
rating to change the taste of the public, whose commencement may 
be dated from theestablishment of the Edinburgh Review, have made 
our periodicals the general vehicles of nearly all the essays, liter- 
ary and political, which have issued from the press, and caused their 
|| perusal to be as indispensable to a man’s mental, as regular repasts 
to his bodily comfort. The constant demand for this kind of writing, 
|| must necessarily exert a marked influence upon the public character, 
and when striking efforts of minds of a high order, are scattered 
throughout the community in this shape, their effect upon it is in- 
conceivably great. Let us foran illustration take Black wood’s Ma- 
gazine, a periodical, espousing political tenets of the most unpopular 
cast, and notorious for ite bigotry and intolerance upon many other 
subjects. Nothing seems stranger than the extensive circulation of 
|| this journal ; itis patronised by those who contend daily and hourly 
against the principles it inculcates, and forces its way into the par- 
| lour alike of whig and tory. On this side of the water, we have no 
hesitation in callingit the most popular foreign periodical. The secret, 
|| if so plain a thing is entitled to the name, lies in its pre-eminent 


' . 
|| literary merits, which enable it to overleap the bounds of political 
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| animosity, and gain so firm a foothold among those it termg its ene- 
|| mies, and continually loads with vituperation. The only sure way in 
this country to gain permanent popularity for a magazine, from whose 
|| columns, bycommon consent, all political discussions are excluded, is 
H to build it upon the firm basis of literary merit, without which all other 
|| means must eventually fail. It may travel, heralded by puffs from 
|| presses as low in character as that which they laud; a splendid sub- 
*|| scription list may be obtained, crowded with the names of the 
| fashionable and wealthy ; artifice upon artifice may be resorted to 
| in order to keep up on the surface of public favour, that which, if 
|, suffered to buffet the waves unassisted, would sink into the depths 
|| of contempt—this and more may be done, and the attempt prove in 
vain, because the principles with which its proprietor began, may 
|| be fatal to it at the commencement, and real literary merit be dis- 
} couraged and repulsed by narrow views and disgusting chazlatanism, 
|| Such things have been; but we sincerely hope may never be again. 
We wish to see the success of a good monthly magazine no longer an 
| experiment in this city at least, whose swelling population and varied 
| literary talent, point it out as the most able to afford it adequate 
|| support. We think the charactcr of the city and of the country at 
| large indirectly involved in the success or failure of our periodicals, 
| and consider it a fair subject of complaint that with such a demand 
| for foreign magazines, we cannot maintain one of our own. It will 
| be perceived in the advertisements of the day, that the former pro- 
| prievors of the “ Knickerbocker,” have transferred it to Lewis Gaylord 
|| Clark and Clement M. Edson. We are happy to find that such able 
| conductors have assumed the charge of the Knickerbocker, and wait 
with much interest for the appearance of the first number published 
during their editorship. The reputation of Mr. Clark is well deserved, 
and his industry and talents will enable him to present to his readers 
a varied, pleasing, and instructive miscellany. Above all, we are 
glad to perceive, from the tenor of his notice, that he intends to drop 
| that absurd method of self-praise which, in times not long past, 
offended the eyes of every man of modesty and good taste, and to 
| rely solely upon those means of acquiring a character for his journal, 
| which are gentlemanly and honourable. With these professions, 
and acorresponding improvement in the publication they superintend, 
| the editors will not only regain the ground lost by their predecessors, 
|| but fulfil the expectations entertained at the time of the establish- 
|| ment of the “ Knickerbocker,” and make it second in merit, as well 
as patronage, to no American periodical. 


| Singular affair.—The annals of matrimony—says the American 
Traveller—seldom furnish a more romantic incident than has recently 
|| taken place in this city. A respectable mechanic was married about 
six months since to the lady of his choice; and as they were of cor- 
responding age, tastes and dispositions, the match was pronounced 
a good one by their friends and acquaintance. Every thing went 
|, on harmoniously and happily, until one day within the last four 
| weeks, when the wife appeared before her husband dressed apparent- 
|| ly for a walk. She stated, in a few words, that she was then to 
|| leave him, and forever; said she could give no reason for her con- 
duct, other than that she disliked the married life; she had always 


| 





|| been treated kindly and affectionately ; but that her determination 


| wae made, and nothing could swerve her from it. She then retired 


' to the residence of her mother, and pas since resisted all persuasion 
) spony Se || to induce her to change her purpose. We think it would puzzle the 
Ciasn 0 a cee s Samm, Be ee pooas’é s \| wisest heads to account for this.singular freak; especially when it 


is considered that every thing present and in prospect would natu- 
| rally tend to strengthen the connubial relationship. 

Thorburn and son.—We learn from the Commercial, that the 
conservatory of Thorburn and son, which is now in prime order, 
has been lately embellished by the importation from England of 
four splendid Grecian vases, one pair of which is over six feet in 





|| height; they have also made some important changes in their out- 
| door arrangements, and have added to their reservoir of fancy fish 


| a jet d'eau, the waste water, falling into a beautiful basin, passes off 
| through four lions’ heads, forming altogether a charming coup d’ ail. 


Curious calculation.—According to a calculation, said to be exact, 
made from the almanacs of Paris and the different departments, 
there are in France one million seven thousand eight hundred end 
thirteen doctors, and one million four thousand six hundred and 
| fifty-one sick persons; one million nine thousand four hundred and 
| ninety-three lawyers, and, last year, only nine hundred and ninety- 
| three thousand cases. 


Campbell.—The poet Campbell has been offered the chair of rhe- 
toric and belles lettres in the Edinburgh University, vacant by the 
| death of the Rev. Dr. Brown, and it is probable that he will accept it, 
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CAVATINA. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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FROM ROSSINI’S ADMIRED OPERA OF LA DONNA DEL LAGO—SUNG BY SIGNORA CLEMENTINA FANTI. 
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VARIETIES. 





We have heare a good story illustrative of the trafficking charac- 
ter of the New-Bedford people, and of the illustrative nature of some 
of their profits. A good old lady of that town had two sons, aged 
ten and twelve years, who were, she said, such real New-Bedford- 
ers, though she said it, who hadn’t ought to say it, that when shut 
up in a close room an hour together, “ they would make five dollars 
profit a-piece, in swapping jackets with each other!” 


“What news to-day?” said a merchant to his friend lately. 
“What news!” responded the other, “nothing, only things grow 
better—people are getting on their legs again.” ‘On their legs!” 
said the first, ‘I don’t see how you can make that out ?”"—‘* Why, 
yes,” replied the other, “folks that used to ride are obliged to walk 
now; is not that getting on their legs again!” 


Once on a time it happened that a poor wight married a shrew, 


who led him a piteous life; she fell ill, the doctor was called in, and | 


the anxious, affectionate husband inquired of him how his dear 
spouse was? Galen shook his head, and told him to prepare for 
the worst. ‘ What,” said he, ‘‘is she likely to get over it!” 





“Who is that gentleman walking with Miss Flint!” said a wag 
to his companion, as they sauntered along Prince-street. “Oh,” 
replied the other, “that is a spark which she has struck.” 

Let a man be sure to drive his business, rather than let it drive him. 
When a man is but once brought to be driven, he becomes a vassal 
to his affairs. 


There is no labour more destructive to health than that of periodi- 
cal literature ; and in no species of mental application, or even of 
manual employment, is the wear and tear of body so early and so 
severely felt. The readers of those light articles which appear to 
cost so little labour in the various publications of the day, are little 
aware how many constitutions are broken down in the service o 
their literary taste. 


THE MIRROR. 
Julia! in this glass you see 
Her who is admired by me, 
Oh, that in it I could view, 
The happy man beloved by you! 


AnlTrish gentleman having purchased an alarm-clock, an acquaint- 
ance asked him what he intended to do with it. “Oh,” said he, 
“it's the most convenient thing in the world, for I’ve nothing to do 
but to pull the string and wake myself.” 


A man who passes through life without marrying, is like a fair 
mansion left by the builder unfinished. The half that is completed 
runs to decay from neglect, or becomes at best but a sorry tenement, 
wanting the addition of that which makes the whole useful. 


defendant in the case, said he knew him intimately well: “ he had 
supped with him, sailed with him, and horsewhipped him!” 


Never betray a confidence or trust reposed in you: there cannot 








be a greater treachery, than first to raise a confidence, and then to 
| deceive or betray it. 





A witness in court, being interrogated as to his knowledge of the! 








A lady brought a child to a physician in Utica, to consult him 
about its health. Among other things, she inquired if he did not 
think the Springs would be useful? ‘Certainly, madam,” replied 
the doctor, as he eyed the child, and then took a large pinch of snuff. 
“T haven’t the least hesitation in recommending the springs—and 
the sooner you apply the remedy, the better!”’—‘‘ You really think 
it would be good for the dear little thing, don’t you ?”’—“ Upon my 
word it’s the best remedy I know of.’’—“‘ What springs would you 
recommend, doctor?’’—‘‘ Any will do, madam, where you can get 
plenty of soap and water !” 


The Bridgeport Farmer mentions a marriage which took place a 
short time since, at the old Pequannoc meeting-house—neither par- 
ties being over ten years of age! It was understood that the parents 
of both bride and groom had given their consent. 

“Your horse has a tremendous long bit,”’ said a friend to Theo- 
dore Hook. “Yes,” said he, “it is a bit too long.” 


HOPE. 


Hope, heaven-born cherub, still appears, 
Howe’er misfortune seems to lower; 
Her smile the threatening tempest clears, 
And is the rainbow of the shower. 
TE SIT 
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